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AN APPRECIATION 


HE OTHER day I took time out briefly to note the progress of 

the Game Commission during my term of service as its President, 
now approaching four years. When I had finished I was gratified by 
the great number of real accomplishments, both legislative and ad- 
ministrative, which were made during that time. Free from political 
entanglements, and with the support of a Governor who is an ardent 
sportsman himself, we have been able to develop and adhere to a most 
comprehensive program of wildlife conservation. 

Speaking of Governor Earle recalls the high tribute he paid to the 
organized sportsmen of this Commonwealth shortly after he took office. 
He complimented them among other things for having established two 
great principles: (1) that the Game and Fish Commissions be con- 
stituted and administered on a non-political basis, and (2) that the 
game and fish funds be preserved. The Governor also stated: “Hunting 
and fishing license fees are in no sense a tax. They are rather a 
voluntary contribution by the sportsmen of the State to the cause of 
conservation. It would be a breach of trust to divert them. The first 
of these principles I propose to restore to activity and the second to 
uphold. In this I ask your loyal support.” 

That the Governor was given that support, and that he in turn 
supported the program of the Commission and the sportsmen is 
well known. One of the important additions to the administrative 
legislation definitely prohibits all political activity by employes of the 
Commission, for a violation of which they subject themselves to im- 
mediate dismissal. This long standing policy of the Commission was 
written into the Game Code in its entirety further to safeguard the 
interests of the sportsmen. 

Provision was also made for adhering to the merit system only in 
the employment and training of field officers, and assuring all employes 
a fair trial before dismissal. This system has since been adopted by 
other states. 

The revision of the Game Code for the first time in fourteen years 
marked another milestone on the road to progress, and re-established 
the rotating or staggered terms for the members of the Commission, 
thus greatly strengthening its organic machinery. The game laws were 
also changed to fit modern conservation requirements. Much more 


protection was afforded hunters and landowners, and more liberal 
hunting privileges were allowed. 


Probably the greatest step forward was the inauguration of a cooper- 
ative farm-game program designed to create a better understanding 
between sportsmen and landowners, and to assure more good public 
hunting grounds in the thickly populated agricultural sections of the 
Commonwealth. So successful has been this plan, and so favorably has 
it appealed to both farmers and sportsmen, that it will be extended as 
rapidly as funds permit. It not only helps the cause of wildlife but 
gives the landowner the protection he so much needs against dis- 
courteous, unscrupulous and often careless hunters. 


Another important administrative undertaking was the intensive 
improvement of environmental conditions for wildlife, especially on 
State Game Lands, a program which in the future will be greatly 
expanded. An extensive program of research which better enables 
the Commission to “take stock” of its wildlife and regulate it on a 
fundamentally sound basis was another milepost on the highway of 
accomplishments. A widely diversified program of education also 
marked an important step in the right direction. 


The extension of the game refuge and public shooting grounds 
program, increasing the production of mature stock at the Game Farms, 
buying more game for restocking, and the development of more modern 
game law enforcement practices are other mileposts along the Com- 
mission’s pathway to progress. 


Therefore, on the eve of one of Pennsylvania’s best hunting seasons 
for some years, according to present prospects, I take this opportunity 
to thank the Governor for his wholehearted support of our cause. 
Grateful appreciation is also extended the members of the state ad- 
ministration and the Legislature, cooperating sportsmen and _ land- 
owners, and other organizations and individuals interested in promoting 
the interests of wildlife in this Commonwealth. 


Because of this united interest, and because of the accomplishments, 
present and potential, which have occurred to the benefit of all con- 
cerned, Pennsylvania continues her high position as a leader in wild- 
life conservation—NICHOLAS BIDDLE, President. 


THE LANDOWNER, YOUR HOST 


T WAS a wise philosopher who started the old saying, “Don’t 

bite the hand that’s feeding you,” and no matter in what business, 
profession or recreation one is engaged, there are a lot of people 
who would be happier, healthier and richer if they obeyed that simple 
axiom in all its broad interpretation. 

Take the sport of hunting, for instance. How much better it would 
be for all concerned if every hunter treated the landowner with 
the courtesy he deserves. Literally speaking, the farmer feeds the 
hunter. He not only permits him to hunt on his property but he 
takes care of the game. However, when unscrupulous hunters try 
to bite his hand by insisting on trespassing without asking permission, 
by allowing his cattle to escape through breaking fences or leaving 
bars down, by tramping over his newly seeded fields, by shooting too 
close to farm buildings, by killing livestock or poultry or by piling 
up a lot of other grievances the farmer has recourse to but one 
alternative. He posts his property to all hunters. Thus a few 
unscrupulous individuals, selfish and lawless in their practices, rob the 
courteous lawabiding sportsmen of more than 5,000,000 acres of 
public shooting grounds annually. 

It is only by the most intensive good-will campaigns, sponsored 
by the Game Commission and many local sportsmen’s associations, 
that some landowners are made to realize that land posting does 
nothing more than keep the good sportsmen off their property. It does 
not keep the hoodlums off ! 


For some months there have been rumors of increased land post- 
ing throughout the State generally. So paramount were these rumors 
that several newspapers made extensive surveys to find out whether 
there was anything behind them or not. These surveys brought to 
light some very interesting facts, although they did not show whether 
there was a general increase in land posting or not. Among other 
things it is interesting to note that about 98% of the farmers who 
had their lands posted claimed they were forced to resort to the 
“No Trespass” sign because of the wanton and willful destruction 
caused by thoughtless hunters. Many farmers, while readily admitting 
that local hunting clubs stood squarely behind them in an effort to 
help protect their property, claimed nevertheless that posting was 
their only recourse to protection. They also claimed that too many 
so-called “sportsmen” were sailing under false colors and that they 
had no way of telling the good from the bad. 

When the Game Commission heard of the local surveys which 
were being made, and when rumor began to reach out its tentacles 
more widely, the Commission decided to investigate for itself. It 
instructed all its field officers to make a thorough check of all 
posted farm lands and posted mountain lands, dividing them into two 
classes. One class included posted areas on which hunting was 
permitted a part of the time. 

When the survey was completed there was not nearly the same 

(Continued on Page 28) 








YOU, DAD! 





OU, Dad, have a definite responsibility in life today in moulding the character of your son. 

It is not a task that should be cast aside and left to your wife; adding to the multitudinous problems of raising a 
family and conducting a home. Not that your wife is incapable of doing the job and doing it well—but one for which 
you are particularly qualified. 

You have passed through the stage of childhood, youth, and possibly middle age, suffered the pitfalls that await the 
youth, and learned of the more pleasant and profitable things in life. 

A study of the records of Pennsylvania’s Juvenile penal institutions clearly indicate that a very small percentage 
of these child delinquents have had any training in conservation, hunting or fishing. 

You, who are rearing a real, red-blooded American boy, interested in firearms, fishing tackle and camping, cannot hope 
that the purchase of a book, placed in his hands, will meet even his exacting requirements, while you enjoy the 
more pleasing entertainment of your own choosing. 

Possibly he is just approaching the age when the “gun craze” has taken a firm grip upon him. How much better 
for both of you, could a Saturday be spent in the woods? There, with a small bore rifle—his rifle, in fact—he could 
be taught the greatest conservation lesson of all, that of conserving human life through the careful and intelligent 
handling of firearms. Think of the thrill that you will experience, when, for the first time in his life, that boy of 
yours squarely hits the bull’s eye on the target, and the lasting memory that it was accomplished through your train- 
ing. Or is it better that he should be with questionable or untrained youths of his age on unannounced escapades 
of their choosing, serious danger lurking in every step forward? 

Or would it be better, on a cold snowy afternoon, with that faithful old bird dog, who has always been the third 
member of the party, to take a trip afield, looking up a covey of quail, some ringnecks or grouse, dropping a bit of 
game food here and there where it will do the most good beneath a shelter, teaching as you go along the habits of wild 
creatures, their feeding and conservation as you travel along Nature’s interesting trail ? 

And, as he grows to manhood, after he has enjoyed his first hunting season, how much more pleasant it would 
be to sit by a cheery fireside, living again those memorable trips of last fall missing “His Majesty, the Ruffed 
Grouse,” that whirled out from under a hemlock, over both your heads, or that big buck that outsmarted the whole 
camp, and how his tackle broke just as he was ready to slip that big “brownie” into his landing net. Or would it be 
better to have his frequenting resorts, the knowledge of which would tear at your heartstrings, simply because you 
have little or no interest in his pleasure ? 

The things you want to accomplish can be done with patience, and a human understanding of the problem; and they 
will result in endless enjoyment, binding you and your boy inseparably together, so that when you have departed 
this world for the “Happy Hunting Ground,” you will leave indelibly impressed upon his mind the real spirit of 
comradship and wildlife conservation that grew since childhood—between a son and you, Dad—W. C. SHAFFER, 
Director, Bureau of Protection. 
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Game-Kill Tabulation Reveals Astounding Facts 


Annual Kills Larger Than Previously Estimated; License Issuance 


If ever astounding revelations were brought 
to light, or certain moot questions settled beyond 
any doubt, the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion’s tabulation of the 1937 hunters’ game- 
kill reports did just that—and more, as we 
shall see. ; 

Over 560,000 reports out of slightly more 
than 600,000 licenses issued in 1937 have been 
tabulated, more than seven times the number 
received in any previous year. Prior to the 
compilation of these astonishing figures, ap- 
pended in their entirety at the close of this 
article, many individuals, both among the Com- 
mission’s personnel and the sportsmen general- 
ly, believed the game crop as announced an- 
nually to be entirely too high. A like number 
believed it was far too low. 

The question was probably more debatable 
in the early days than in later years, for up 
until 1920 the Commission had to depend wholly 
upon the field estimates of its officers in com- 
piling the annual kill. 


Voluntary Reports Ask 


In 1920 the Commission furnished all hunters 
with a blank upon which to submit their in- 
dividual reports, which were then on a purely 
voluntary basis, but requiring first-class postage 
and an envelope. The first year resulted in a 
fairly good return, something like 20%, from 
which sample lots were tabulated to provide a 
base figure for comparing with the reports of 
field officers. However, soon after this initial 
attempt the hunters became very careless and 
failed to cooperate when they found no penalty 
was attached. 


Reports Required by Law 


In 1923, when the Game Law was codified, 
one section stipulated that within thirty days 
after expiration of the license (then December 
31) all hunters must submit a report, but un- 
fortunately the penalty was too high, namely 
$20.00. For that reason the law was practically 
unenforceable. However, the first year or so 
a fairly good return was received, but never a 
sufficient number to consider it anything like a 
complete tabulation. All it did was _ supply 
comparative figures for checking against field 
estimates. 

The matter drifted along in this way until 
1936, when in a special attempt to ascertain 
whether the holders of licenses would or would 
not cooperate voluntarily, the Commission ap- 
pended a self-addressed, prepaid postage report 
card to the license. That year 537,611 licenses 
were issued, and a total of only 80,000 game 
kill reports were submitted. While this number 
was the most ever received, it demonstrated 
clearly that some other steps would have to 
be taken in order to secure anything approach- 
ing a complete return. 


Reduction of Penalty 


The Commission was frankly perplexed, and 
early in 1937 held a conference with the 
Directors of the Federation of Sportsmen's 
Clubs, during which the case was laid squarely 


Irregularities Divulged 


before them. It was then agreed these reports 
are important to the management of the state’s 
game supply, but that’ the penalty should be 
reduced from $20.00 to $2.00, then actually 
require each hunter to send his game-kill report 
to the Commission by January 15 or be fined 
accordingly. 

The amended code was passed with this 
requirement in the form agreed upon, and as 
part of the licenses issued for 1937 (expiring 
August 31, 1938) the Commission supplied a 
special mailing blank requiring only a one cent 
stamp, then publicized the return requirement 
and the $2.00 fine very extensively, and point- 
ing out emphatically that the penalty would be 
imposed if the reports were not submitted. 

Promptly after the close of the 1937 hunting 
season a total of 419,357 reports were received 
out of 606,271 resident and non-resident hunters’ 
licenses issued, or better than 65%. As in 
previous years, the Commission again ran 
sample tests of thousand lots as they came from 
all parts of the State for check purposes. Im- 
mediately thereafter it began keypunching and 
tabulating all the reports received. At the same 
time hunters who had not submitted their 
reports were requested by postal card to send 
them in immediately. 

This being the first year that actual 
enforcement of the requirement was ever 
attempted, the Commission deemed it wise to 
proceed in an educational way. From the postal 
card notices sent to tardy individuals, 143,339 
additional reports were received, making a total 
of 562,696 reports out of the 606,271 licenses 
issued. At the present time the remaining 35,000 
delinquents are still being checked. 


Irregularities Brought to Light 


As a result of this new departure, the Com- 
mission has not only obtained a complete tabu- 
lation of its game kill for the first time in 
the history of the department, but it also has 
already uncovered appalling irregularities and 
deliberate violations of a very serious nature 
on the part of a considerable number of indi- 
viduals who will not have an opportunity in the 
future to resort to similar unsportsmanlike 
practices. 

Among the irregularities already discovered, 
it has developed that a number of non-residents, 
through their friends and otherwise, have 
regularly been obtaining resident licenses to 
hunt in Pennsylvania. It has also been dis- 
covered that a considerable number of un- 
naturalized, foreign-born residents have been 
securing hunting licenses, when under the law 
such persons are denied the privilege of hunt- 
ing at all in Pennsylvania. Various other 
irregularities have been found, and in each case 
where such cheating has been unearthed proper 
penalties have been imposed. 

Various field officers who have been con- 
ducting these state-wide investigations believe 
that in the future as a direct result of this 
check-up the revenue of the Commission will 
be increased considerably, and that if the 1938 
issuance of hunting licenses is tightened up, as 
already directed, most of the former cheating 
will be eliminated. 


This check-up also has proved conclusively 
that past estimates of the game kill were much 
lower in most cases than were believed to 
have been possible. 


Following is a report of the game killed as 
estimated by field officers compared with that 
tabulated from the game kill reports: 


EstIMATED TABULATED 





eas 635. hats 1,924,760 3,074,820 
RRCOOONS: is. caw ak 30,526 29,842 
Saale) 5c 35. oa 607,522 1,056,408 
Wild Turkeys ..... 4,102 6,619 
Ruffed Grouse 88,018 177,683 
Ringneck Pheasants 373,121 371,526 
eck Saves te 31,696 105,795 
Shore Birds ...... 7,816 12,657 
Wild Geese ....... (total for 2,067 
29,821 wild geese 

& wild ducks) 14,691 

Blackbirds ........ 43,563 78,543 
Woodcock ........ 30,271 57,244 
x oe 113,839 
1 ne 25,009 39,009 
Meerayes: ess... .. 471 912 
Total All Species 3,196,696 5,141,655 
Total Weight 4,269 tons 6,416 tons 


The foregoing figures will be further supple- 
mented when the checking in the field has been 
completed. 


This tabulation does not include the game 
killed by the men and boys who live on our 
190,000 farms who hunted legally without 
licenses,—probably from 50,000 to 100,000 of 
them, as a minimum—although a large per- 
centage of the landowners now buy licenses 
regularly. 

The game-kill reports for many years have 
indicated that a surprising percentage of Penn- 
sylvania’s licensed hunters kill no game, 
probably mostly men who hunted primarily for 
big game or who bought licenses and then were 
unable to go hunting. Of the 562,696 reports 
tabulated above, 82,040, or 15%, report having 
killed no game of any kind in 1937. This figure 
will no doubt surprise most of the readers of 
the GaME News, as it has the Members of the 
Commission and its staff. 


Reasons for Tabulations 


Many .sportsmen have questioned the need 
for such a complete check on the game kill. 
If the compilation above set forth had been 
the only objective, there might well be some 
question about the need for putting forth so 
much effort to secure all the reports when 
somewhat comparable results might be obtained 
from comprehensive sample lot tabulations. 
However, we are convinced that with the fore- 
going explanation of the many other things in- 
volved in this undertaking, the sportsmen of 
Pennsylvania will all be pleased that it was 
done, especially since it should eliminate from 
their ranks those who have been too dishonest 
to merit a hunting license at all. 

With the information divulged by _ this 
inquiry, the Revenue Department has issued 


(Continued on Page 29) 





A typical camp limit of 20 years ago. 





Compare the size, weight and antler development of these animals with the average of those taken during recent years, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA DEER 
PROBLEM IN 1938 


(Epiror’s Note: This is the concluding 
section of Mr. Gerstell’s report on the deer 
situation. ) 


AVING briefly outlined the cause and 
effects of the current deer problem, the 


next logical procedure is to study various 
corrective measures which may lead to its 
solution. 


During March and April 1938, representatives 
of the Division of Game Research and Distribu- 
tion, assisted by the Commission’s regular Field 
Officers, made a thorough study of deer condi- 
tions throughout the Commonwealth. This in- 
vestigation was primarily concerned with the 
extent of the deer range, the forage conditions 
throughout the range, and the relative deer 
population densities common to different por- 
tions of the range. The information gathered 
from the survey is summarized on the three 
maps presented herewith (Figures 9, 10, and 
11). 

Though each of the sixty-seven counties of 
the State was visited and representative sections 
of all major portions of the deer range were 
studied more or less in detail, the tremendous 
extent of this area covered, together with the 
relatively small maps capable of reproduction 
herewith, have doubtless combined to produce 
certain small, unavoidable errors common to the 
diagrams. All in all, however, they are con- 


sidered by those familiar with different sections 
of the range to be highly accurate. 

Figure 9 shows the extent of the “true deer 
range” which is defined as any and all composite 
tracts of forest land not heavily interspersed with 
areas devoted toe agriculture and of not less than 





By RICHARD GERSTELL 


15,000 acres in extent. This definition has arbi- 
trarily been selected because past experience 
seems to indicate that under Pennsylvania condi- 
tions it is impossible soundly to manage deer 
on a sporting basis on unfenced tracts which 
do not fall into the classification mentioned. 
Smaller areas will, of course, support limited 
numbers of deer, but not shootable populations 
which will not unjustifiably conflict with agri- 
culture or other economic interests. 

As shown on the map, the total area of the 
true deer range, which is by and large forested 
mountain territory, is approximately 8,300,000 
acres. It may arbitrarily be broken into primary 
and secondary classifications as shown, and it 
may possibly be that eventual management will 
be devoted to the maintenance of a heavy popula- 
tion density confined to the primary range for 
hunting purposes and a lighter density on the 
secondary range, primarily for esthetic purposes. 

In this respect it is interesting to know that 
whereas the true deer range, as defined, em- 
braces over eight million acres of land, the 
actual of the deer is more than two 
times greater, with some animals being found 


range 


in every county of the State, including 
Allegheny (Pittsburgh and environs) and 
Philadelphia (the city of Philadelphia). In 


approximately only seventy-five of the 1,579 
townships of the Commonwealth are no wild 
deer now resident. Furthermore, certain counties 
in the southeastern and southwestern portions of 
the Commonwealth which lie entirely outside 
the true deer range each year report the legal 
kill of deer in varying numbers. Doubtless this 
unusual distribution of the species may largely 
be considered the result of unfavorable forage 


conditions throughout the greater portion of 
the true range. 

Figure 10 shows the deer food conditions 
common to the true deer range to which the 
deer should as a rule be confined, and with 
which the problem is primarily concerned. As 
indicated on the map, general forage conditions 
may be classed as good, fair and poor. The 
good areas are those which produce upward of 
one-hundred-fifty pounds of deer food per acre; 
the fair are those sections which yield more than 
fifty but less than one-hundred-fifty pounds to 
the acre; while the poor tracts offer less than 
fifty pounds per acre. Detailed computation 
shows that approximately 18% of the true range 
is in good condition, that fair conditions prevail 
over roughly 32% of the area, while 50% of the 
total falls into the least desirable classification. 

Figure 11 portrays the relative deer popula- 
tion densities common to the true range. 
Because as yet no practical, widespread, deer 
census technique has been developed, no definite 
population figures are available. Thus, the map 
has been compiled from estimates made by 
numerous persons by various means, but 
standardized according to field investigations 
made by one man throughout the range. Though 
necessarily subject to some degree of error, those 
sections marked abundant may be considered 
to be supporting densities in excess of one deer 
for every twenty acres of land; those marked 
common to be supporting densities of one deer 
for every twenty to fifty acres; and those 
marked sparse to be supporting densities of less 
than one deer to every fifty acres. 

The information presented on the maps seems 
clearly to indicate that the Pennsylvania deer 
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range is definitely limited in size, and _ that 
current conditions thereon are highly undesirable 
inasmuch as the greater portion of the area is 
now supporting unusually heavy population 
densities, while forage conditions in the main 
are poor, or only fair, and their natural state 
of development is such that even less favorable 
conditions may be expected in the years to 


come. 


Certain parts of the range have been found 
to be supporting only comparatively few deer, 
but these circumstances are almost invariably 
found to have arisen where food conditions are 
least favorable and the range is incapable of 
properly supporting even the occasional deer 
found therein. 


In general, it would seem that until the de- 
mand for forest products once again results in 
large-scale lumber operations, which will in- 
crease the available supply of deer food by in- 
creasing the percentage of forestland in the 
brush stage, Pennsylvania cannot hope to sup- 
port the tremendous deer populations common to 
the State during the past decade. Sound manage- 
ment demands an appreciable reduction of the 
herd and requires a constant control of the 
population, designed to maintain it at a point 
commensurate with the available food supply. 


Granting that a reduction of the herd is 
necessary, the question is how to bring about 
the desired end. Its answer requires a detailed 
study of certain of the numerous, interlocking 
details of the problem. Principal among these 
are the extent of reduction desired, the system 
of shooting to be employed, and the sex of 
the animals to be removed. 


Because, as previously discussed, it is im- 
possible to determine accurately the number of 
deer now alive within the Commonwealth, it 
is a difficult matter to determine exactly how 
many individuals should be removed from the 
herd. Fortunately, however, certain records, in- 
cluding those obtained from sample counts, the 
records of winter losses, etc., may be combined 
with information relative to the effects of past 
management practices to determine the relative 
percentage of reduction which should be strived 
for. 


For example, estimates based on sample counts 
and kill records, place the total deer population 
of the State at a point slightly below one million 
head. Supposing, however, that the herd were 
only approximately half that size, and that it 
contained only 500,000 individuals, the average 
population density, provided the animals were 
confined to the true range, would approximate 
one deer to every 16.5 acres of range. 


Since experiments now under way seem to 
indicate that even where food and cover condi- 
tions are somewhat better than average, Pennsyl- 
vania forest lands will not properly support over 
a period of two or more years one deer to 
every twenty-five acres of land, it would appear 
that the population might best be reduced by 
approximately 40%. Such an extensive reduc- 
tion would, however, not prove practical because 
of the unusual distribution of the animals both 
inside and outside the true range. In certain 
particular sections lying entirely outside the true 
range it is highly desirable to eliminate the 
Species entirely, but on limited areas within the 
true range a reduction of as little as 5% or 
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Figure 9 


10% might well produce the desired results. All 
in all it appears as if a total reduction of some- 
thing less than 25% of the entire population 
would largely tend to eliminate the present 
problem provided sound means of regulating the 
extent of the kill in the different sections of the 
range could be provided. 


To obtain the extensive thinnings required 
in some sections without suffering too heavy 
reductions in others a controlled system of 
shooting must be employed. Though public 
opinion at present may be opposed to it, and 
though certain current clauses in the Game Code 
complicate its use, the special permit system 
appears to be the soundest means of bringing 
about periodic reductions in the deer herd 


 —]—$ SE 


because it is the only known method whereby 
both the extent of kill and the concentration of 
hunters may be properly controlled. - Many 
persons believe that merely by closing certain 
districts and opening others to the killing of 
deer the desired end may just as easily be 
reached. Past experience has clearly shown, 
however, that such action causes a dangerous 
concentration of hunters and results in over- 
reduction in certain sections. 


Because of the inexplicable opposition to the 
permit system, and because of the complications 
encountered in its operation under the present 
provisions of law, the Commission has adopted 
for 1938 the only other feasible system of 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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Epritor’s Note: Few if any cases of tularemia have ever occurred 
in Pennsylvania, nevertheless hunters should use caution when handling 
apparently sick or diseased animals. 


HE PURPOSE of this article is not to unduly alarm or frighten, 

but to caution, to protect, to advise and counsel, and above all to 
EDUCATE the thousands of woodchuck hunters, varmint shooters, 
and rabbit gunners, so that they may not inadvertently contract 
Tularemia. 

For many years the author has been an enthusiastic woodchuck 
hunter. He has traveled thousands of miles at a time, simply to hunt, 
study, shoot and photograph Mr. Monax. He likes rabbit, bird and 
squirrel hunting. He has been privileged for years to have medical 
supervision and care of the hundreds of contestants at the annual 
encampments and tournaments of the Eastern Small Bore Rifle 
Association. 

Sportsmen and himself, therefore, have much in common. Possibly 
he may be privileged to discuss Tularemia therefore, both from the 
standpoint of the physician and of the sportsman, and be understandable 
to both. 

Tularemia is comparatively a new disease. It afflicts small game and 
varmints and may be transmitted from them to hunters and others by 
means of living carriers such as flies, ticks and fleas. It was first 
definitely recognized in 1911 by Dr. McCoy. It was then prevalent 
among ground squirrels in Tulare County, California. Dr. Francis 
named it Tularemia in the same year. 

Today it is common in many sections, among varmints, rodents, and 
other small fry of the fields, wood lots and fence corners, from whom 
it may readily and quickly be contracted. The disease is readily com- 
municable and much on the increase among those who handle, dress 
or eat diseased small game. It has been reported from all states except 
three, Maine, Vermont and Connecticut. 

It is most likely to be contracted by rabbit and varmint hunters or 
farmers who pick up and handle the unknowingly Tularemia-infected 
animals or their internal organs. Those also susceptible are handlers 
of fresh furs and dressers of pelts from diseased animals. 

Tularemia is never epidemic by transfer from man to man. Every 
case, no matter how many develop, is an individual, personal infection 
from contracting: 1. The diseased animal. 2. By being bitten by an 
infected blood-sucking fly, tick or flea, which has fed upon or 
been attached to the body of an animal suffering from Tularemia. 3. 
By smearing or crushing the body juices of an infected fly or tick on 
the hunter’s skin, even though the skin be unbroken. Please under- 
stand this thoroughly, Tularemia may be gotten by slapping a fly on 
the skin without breaking or abrading the skin. 

When afield, try to avoid bites from deer flies, or of fleas, ticks and 
other vermin which may have fed uppa, or have just come off the 
bodies of rabbits, woodchucks, ground squirrels or other game or 
varmints susceptible to Tularemia. 

You have all heard of house flies which travel from table to toilet, 
back to table, and food thereon, and therefore spread disease. In 
much the same manner is Tularemia spread to people from infected 
animal life but by different types of carriers. It is not only a matter 
for thought that rabbit hunters and their families may be individually 
infected, but any persons who may be bitten by or have squashed on 
their bodies deer flies or other carriers traveling from animal to man. 
Disease is no respecter of persons. Deer flies or ticks should therefore 


— 
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A. M. M. Neg. No. 63172, Dr. Edward 


Francis’ collection. Shows enlarged glands 


in arm pit of Tularemia infection of hand. 


TULAREMI 


By E. W. GIVEN, M.D., F.A.C.S. * 


Reprinted from “American Rifleman’ 


never be permitted to attach themselves to the back of the neck, or in 
the margin of the hair line, and to be thoroughly squashed thereon, 
when their bite or pinch becomes especially annoying. The feet and 
biting parts of flies and ticks which have been feeding on an animal 
host of Tularemia, are smeared with germs after leaving the source 
of infection. Their body juices, germ laden, are an active agent of 
infection. Hence the desirability as well as the practical necessity of 
CARE in keeping one’s self apart from such insect life in Tularemia- 
infected areas becomes apparent. 

On the other hand, while it is known in the medical profession that 
Tularemia produces a fairly high death rate, nevertheless no man 


* Surgeon, Eastern Small Bore Rifle Association. 


A. M. M. Neg. No. 63748, Dr. Edward Francis’ collection. Lungs and windpipe 

taken from rabbit dead from Tularemia. The many diseased parts are well 

shown as separate and also blending irregularly circular spots dark in the 

middle with light fuzzy edges. Such lungs show entire animal is diseased 

and no part fit to eat. To handle with bare hands such meats would at once 
transmit the disease. 
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Neck of patient of Dr. W. M. Simpson, Dayton, Ohio. 
A. M. M. Neg. No. 47740. Shows small papules which 
develop after infection-carrying fly has been smashed 
on neck, or hand carrying same infection rubbed across. 


AND THE 
SPORTSMAN 


who has recovered from the disease has ever contracted it again 
because an attack confers fortunate immunity against subsequent 
infection. 


Suppose one contracts Tularemia—what happens? How does it 
affect him? What is the proper plan of treatment? 


The following is a typical history of a hunter infected from wild 
game and permitted to be included herewith through the courtesy 
of Dr. Edward Francis, of the National Institute of Health and the 
U. S. Public Health Service. Credit for same is extended here and 
under A.M.M. Neg. 63173. Dr. Francis has done a_ remarkable 
amount of earnest, intensive, original work on Tularemia and deserves 
the thanks of all small game and varmint hunters. Attention is 
seriously invited to a study of the photographs here appearing in 


A. M. M. Neg. No. 63173 from Dr. Edward Francis’ collection. This photograph 
deserves much study by small-game and rodent-vermin hunters. It shows all 
typical local signs which warn infected hunter to go to bed and call doctor. 








the requested official form. A hunter shot a few rabbits in Montgomery 
County, Maryland, about November 15, which he skinned—the evening 
of the same day. Soreness at a point on the right index finger de- 
veloped and thinking that it contained a briar he picked the place with 
a needle and later in the night felt the onset of the disease, November 
16. Ten days later a swab from the finger ulcer which had formed was 
sent to Dr. Francis at the National Institute of Health who “injected 


two guinea pigs.” Tularemia germs were recovered “from their heart 
blood.” 


The above is descriptive of all such infections, varying according to 
location. To describe more would take needed space. Please study the 
photos with this text. These views are permitted to appear from 
an official source for your protection. 


In man, there are four recognized groups, each showing symptoms 
within about 3%4 days from the handling of the infected animal, receiv- 
ing a bite from a blood-sucking fly or tick or from having an insect 
carrying the infection squashed upon the body of the person infected. 


A. The entire disease may develop in man, almost at one and the 
same time. E. g., the pimple within a very few hours makes its change 
to ulcer, high fever, rapid pulse, prostration, headache, and enlargement 
of the glands draining the ulcer. These may be the glands under the 
arm pit. Tenderness is along the path from the ulcer to the enlarged 
glands which are likely to very soon soften and contain pus. If the 
pimple at site of original infection softens and breaks down to ulcer 
without it having been surgically opened it is apt to have a somewhat 
heaped up edge and a comparatively flat pus floor. Vomiting may 
occur. The patient feels sick enough to be (and always should be) in 
bed. Doctor should be called upon first symptoms. 


B. The eye may be infected direct, resulting from the germ—the 
name is Bacterium tularense, carried on soiled hands rubbing the inner 
side of the eyelids, resulting in early and rapidly developing inflamation 
of the lining of the inner side of the lids and the outside of the eyeball. 
The small pimple, if it forms, very soon develops into an ulcer and 
forms usually on the edge of the eyelid. This local disturbance of the 
eye usually is followed by enlargement of the glands taking drainage 
from the poisons of the eye and above mentioned body symptoms 
develop. 


C. Without findable bite, sqre, or ulcer, the hunter or farm hand 
or field worker suddenly becomes decidedly sick with high fever, and 
above-noted general symptoms. Infection of this type is usually the 
result of swatting a deer fly and of rubbing in the body juices, or those 
of a tick. It may be seen therefore, that not only rabbit hunters, but 
chuck hunters, berry pickers, those who gather daisies and other field 
or woods blooms may be almost equally exposed to infection from 
Tularemia, if the disease be present. None are immune from the 
possibility of being bitten or of becoming infected as mentioned. 


Do not misunderstand! In no sense is this intended to suggest, or 
to leave the thought with the reader that all chuck shooting, rabbit 
hunting, flower gathering activities should be banned or shunned. Far 
from it! The thought which should be left is this—watch your step! 
Be as careful as possible! Don’t think you have to spread the blood 
of every deer fly that bites, all over your hands or neck. It does not 
suggest that you should smack a tick with a blow that can be heard 

(Continued on Page 30) 











N A SMALL town in North Carolina, the 
I local beauty spot was about to be sold to 
This 
white sprite of a waterfall leapt into a gorge 
wooded with ancient beeches and hemlocks, was 
to be laid waste. After that, stumps and gullies, 
weeds and desolation. 


a sawmill. enchanting glen, where a 


Gone would be the trembling maidenhairs, 
the starry trilliums. Without the high forest 
canopy, azalea, dogwood, laurel and rhododen- 
dron would bloom no more. Mockingbirds and 
redbirds would shun the waste, never again 
to pour their rapture above the singing falls. 

The Garden Club of Tryon, this town of 
only 1500 people, went into action. Money 
was needed—and try to borrow from a banker 
with a brook for your security and orchids for 
tangible assets! The clubwomen were not 
wealthy—and waiting at the entrance to the 
glen was the lumber company, with cash and 
with saws. 





Four thousand miles away a naturalist, who 
had spent some of his happiest hours at this 
waterfall, heard of the impending disaster. He 
wrote from memory the story of every bird 
and tree, shrub and flower in that living green 
museum. The ladies took his plea, and their 
own, to a civic-minded local citizen, who dug 
into his depression-thinned pocket for the 
money to buy the glen. The Garden Club 
women are paying him off with admission 
receipts, by the sale of the naturalist’s guide- 
book, and by garden shows and other entertain- 
ments. 


This was conservation on a small scale. 


But 
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WHAT YOU CAN DO 
ABOUT CONSERVATION 


Reprinted from "Natural History" as 
condensed in “The Readers Digest" 


By DONALD CULROSS PEATTIE 


conservation begins at home. There is some- 
thing everyone can do about it. Perhaps like 
Tryon your town has a beauty spot endangered 
or neglected—a wood, an island, a lake. Is 
it safe for posterity, or is it liable to selfish 
destruction? Are they dumping junk in that 
ravine? Are the ferns and jack-in-the-pulpits 
diminishing under the greedy hands _ of 
snatchers? Recently a complacent marauder 
assured me that I would find no more of the 
stately lotus in the Calumet district of Indiana, 
as he himself had “cleaned out the last of 
them years ago”! Your river—is it still lively 
with game fish, or is factory waste killing 
every aquatic creature? 

In America’s national parks, Nature has 
been saved for the populace by Uncle Sam. 
Local government can supplement them with 
sanctuaries and playgrounds nearer home. Cook 
County, Illinois, which is mostly Chicago, 
moved in time to save its lovely woods from 
“development.” It bought up river courses and 
small lakes, and linked them together in a green 
girdle where one can walk for hours on lovely 
trails without meeting anyone but squirrels. 

True, Cook County is big and rich. Yet a 
small Indiana town bought up a pretty little 
lake, unsightly with junked cars and shot over 
by duck poachers, and made it a _ recreation 
spot for a whole community and an island of 
safety for waterfowl. In Virginia a county set 
aside a tract of woods as a wildflower preserve. 
Paradise Key, in Florida, was the most beauti- 
ful everglade island in the country, the out- 
post of some of the rarest of tropical plants. 
The various proposals for disposing of it in- 
cluded turning it into an experimental station, 
a cornfield, a site for a bungalow town, grounds 
for a palace hotel, a sportsman’s club. Instead, 


the women’s clubs of Florida bought it and 
presented it to the state, to be kept as God 
made it. There is little doubt that as the 
loveliest thing in Florida it has repaid the 
state many times in tourist traffic. 

Perhaps your town has a piece of tax- 
delinquent woodland. Many a European com- 
munity owns a town forest which, judiciously 
harvested, pays most of the taxes. Recently, in 
one of our mountain villages where handicraft 
toys are made, I was told that lumber costs 
kept the price of the toys high. Yet the local 
newspaper was full of notices of the sale of 
woodlots by the sheriff. These might yield fire- 
wood, timber for community buildings, lumber 
for the toy industry, and golden hours of 
recreation for everybody. 

Conservation means conserving not only grow- 
ing things, but wildlife as well. All of us, 
for example, can do something for the birds. 
It was not difficult for a certain rich man 
in Louisiana to make an old backwater into a 
sanctuary where come even the rare and stately 
egrets. But a poor man in Iowa simply turned 
an old cattle wallow into his private paradise 
of wings by fencing it off and scattering grain. 

You may have no more than a window sill, 
but you can feed the birds, and help get rid 
of the starving, wretched stray cats who are 
the foremost bird killers. When you plant 
trees, don’t plant all of one kind; monotonous 
forestation makes for thin avian population. 
Dead hollow trees should be left standing; they 
are nesting sites for bluebirds and wood- 
peckers, swallows and owls. When you take 
away their home, they have no choice but to 
leave you, and up goes the rodent and insect 
population. 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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A MESSAGE FROM DUPLEX PEN NO. 1 


T WAS on Monday not so long ago that 

something happened around our duplex pen 
that I would like to tell all of our visitors 
about. I knew it was on Monday because the 
eggs were collected that day, as they always 
are on Monday. Also it was the day after all 
the visitors were about, as they always come 
in great numbers on Sundays. 


Imagine the surprise of my mate and me 
when on that particular Monday another bob- 
white, which we recognized after a bit as being 
one of our sons, flew down on top of our pen. 
The number on his leg band was “1”, the 
same number which we had been given just 
two years ago. Had it not been for that leg 
band number we could not have identified him, 
for in our organization the hatching, brooding 
and rearing of bobwhite quail are handled on a 
large scale production basis, leaving us only 
one job, the production of eggs that mean good, 
vigorous baby quail. 


But to get on with the story told us by that 
wandering son of ours. His story, commencing 
with his lifting the lid from the tiny shell to 
emerge out into a land of white and warmth, 
with newcomers arriving every second, push- 
ing, running, crying and listening for an under- 
standing sound that would mean protection and 
feeding, was nothing short of wonderful. 


That instinctive cry was not answered by 
parent quail, for as I said before, our organiza- 
tion eliminates this most important phase and 
turns it over to artificial brooders, in order 
to produce a large number of our kind to re- 
stock depleted uplands, so that the natural 
method may again produce sufficient coveys by 
which the sportsman, the farmer, the nature 
lover, the conservationist and all others will 
benefit. 


His story continued about how they were 
taken from the land of “newcomers” to fresh, 
immaculate quarters where everything they 
wanted, with the exception of one thing, was 








By BOBWHITE * 


given them. This fine treatment was kept up 
for four months, during which time this one 
desire grew and grew, until one day all of 
the group were caught and a band of metal 
was put on the right leg of each one. They 
were then placed in groups of ten, in a small 
box and loaded upon a covered truck. Soon 
they were moving along, with bumps a plenty, 
but the floor of the little box was covered 
with a material that kept them from slipping. 
All of this gave no discomfort, but it increased 
that one great desire—freedom! Soon the box 
was lifted, and the door of the small box slowly 
opened. Freedom was theirs! 


This new land was exactly what they had 
longed for for months. At first the food and 
water, which on the game farm had been 
before them at all times, or fed at intervals, 
were missed. This was soon forgotten, for in 
their explorations a variety of seeds and many 
insects were found in abundance, and most of 
them were delicious. In fact, this new diet, in 
some ways tasted a great deal better than that 
which had been theirs before their release. 


Their little covey numbered seventeen during 
the fall, winter and early spring. There had 
been twenty at the time of their release, but 
three had not returned to the covey one day 
after being scattered by a marauding housecat. 


After awhile the leaves turned yellow and 
fell to the ground, and the insects disappeared. 
Then many of the favorite spots which they 
had frequented were too exposed for them to 
feel secure, but the several brush piles, and 
the little thickets along the fences and gullies, 
called “cover” and put there by the project 
people, were almost as good for hiding and 
feeding as they had been when everything was 
in full foliage. 


Last week the group began to separate one 
by one, or in pairs, until our son was left alone. 
This morning while he was walking along the 
roadside he heard several bobwhite calls, which 
brought him to our duplex apartment. At this 
point of his story the clear call of a female 
bobwhite from over the hill was heard, and 
with a “So long, folks” our son flew off to 
answer and find that wild mate, and become 
head of another family in the farm areas sur- 
rounding the project on which our game farm 
is located. 


This little story of Pobwhite has in it a few 
particular hints that we should well remember, 
and keep in mind when visiting a unit estab- 
lished for artificial propagation of certain wild- 
life species, be it a game farm or fish hatchery. 


Too many people believe that a game farm 
is the answer to any upland game bird problem, 
or that a fish hatchery will solve all the reasons 
for empty creels. 





In our North, Eastern, Western and Middle 
Western states we shall have need of game 
farms for perhaps all time. In these states 
they can lose practically all their upland breed- 
ing stock in a sleet storm or a blizzard, leav- 


ing only a few birds for seed stock the following 
spring. 


In the face of these losses game management 
practices tend for artificial propagation of up- 
land game birds to give way to natural propa- 
gation, for if the “stage is set” according to 
biological laws, natural propagation will put 
to shame any ten dozen quail farms. 


You wouldn’t expect a farmer to plant his 
wheat or other crops without first preparing 
proper seed beds, nor would it be good manage- 
ment to turn in cattle on a concrete landing 
field and expect them to find suitable forage. 


The restoration of our bobwhite quail must 
begin and center around habitat restoration and 
preservation. 


This means that farmers, technicians, sports- 
men, and project personnel must capitalize on 
biological laws. 


When quail are released for restocking de- 
pleted areas, they must find their particular 
environmental needs awaiting them. 


These needs are found in what is known as 
“edge”, and by edge is meant that gradual, 
indistinct, transitional borderline from one en- 
vironmental type of vegetative growth to another 
type. It is found between the edge of a culti- 
vated field and the woodland, on the edge of an 
abandoned field and the brushland. It is 
furnished along the edges of a plum, black- 
berry, or sumac thicket in the pasture; in the 
greenbrier and weeds along the roadside, and in 
many similar natural succession stages of 
vegetative growth. 


* As interpreted by Nils N. Nilsson, Regional Wildlife Technician Land Utilization Division, Farm Security Administration, Region 8. 
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Eprtor’s Note: This paper represents a report of a study carried out 
by the Iowa Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit. Similar reports 
may soon be expected from the newly established Pennsylvania station. 


The Problem of Red Fox Management 


HE bulk of the prey secured by foxes is represented by the slow- 

moving or less wary types, except when more active or alert 
species may be rendered vulnerable by force of circumstances. 
Individuals that may be crippled, starved, sick, or immature, or those 
that may be living in numbers beyond the capacity of their environment 
to accommodate are all likely subjects for attack. 

Rodents and rabbits are staple foods at all seasons, but foxes may 
modify their routine diet at any time in response to unusual abundance 
or helplessness of other prey. They may, at times, live almost 
exclusively upon insects, including the larger beetles and various 
larvae. They may also do considerable scavenging. 

Management of the red fox should have as its primary aim the 
maintenance of the species at those population levels at which it may 
live in the greatest harmony with human interests. This may sound 
like a truism, but the concept of proper balance in any population, 
wild or otherwise, very frequently does not receive the appreciation 
that its importance deserves. 

The red fox hasn’t the potentialities for damage to domestic animals 
that the coyote has; but it can do damage, nevertheless, and its 
astuteness and ability to look out for itself may further invite the 
wrath of those suffering losses. 

In many cases, a reduction in numbers of foxes may be to the 
interests of all concerned (including the probable interests. of the 
foxes, as well), but it should not be assumed that reduction is necessarily 
the sole solution of the problem, or even the best one, or even a solution 
at all. 

If, for example, game or poultry is forced to live at a disadvantage 
as to shelter or food, losses may be suffered, not only from foxes but 
from other predators, and not only when the commonly recognized 
predators may be abundant but when they may be scarce or absent. 
The possibility should never be overlooked that, if heavy predation 
occurs, it may be due more to the lack of security of the species preyed 
upon than to anything else. 

Wild creatures, whether foxes or pheasants or songbirds, are 
opportunists, first and last, and whether a fox eats mice or chickens, 
whether a pheasant eats cutworms or sprouting corn, or whether 
a robin eats potato beetles or cherries, or whether some other wild 
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Management Should Maintain Populations In 
Harmony With Human Interests 


creature eats something that nobody cares about, the eating is done 
largely according to what suitable food may be procured with the 
most convenience. Whether a wild creature destroys something that 
man values or something he doesn’t (or may think he doesn’t), these 
reactions are essentially those of stimulus and response; and the 
more firmly this elementary fact is grasped, the more satisfactorily 
man should be able to safeguard his own interests. 


The Farmer and the Fox 


The farmer’s chief losses from foxes arise through depredations 
upon poultry, which may be severe if the conditions are just right. 
The heaviest losses are suffered in mid-summer when young chickens 
may be running all over the premises. There may be trouble on an 
expensive scale if chickens take to the cornfields in large numbers 
after the corn has been laid by. 

Much of the poultry loss charged to foxes, however, is heavier 
“on paper” than in actuality, especially for seasons other than summer. 
A considerable proportion of the poultry material found in the 
stomach and intestinal contents of foxes throughout the year is 
evidently carrion, Foxes may bite off and swallow the heads or feet 
of fresh or frozen carcasses they may find in fields and they may 
chew on some that are either quite dry, or “ripe.” 

Foxes will, to be sure, pick off a fowl from time to time as 
opportunities present themselves, but opportunities diminish as the 
birds become older and as the attractions of the fields are out- 
weighed by the advantages of the farmyards during the colder months. 


We haven’t enough data to justify conclusions as to the seriousness 
of fox depredations upon lambs, but as concerns damage to young 
pigs we feel better informed. If a sow farrows away from the farm 
buildings or raises her litter under semi-wild conditions, foxes take 
what they are able to get until the pigs grow enough to be out of 
danger. On most Iowa farms, the pigs are not very accessible, and 
the losses are likely to be slight. A large number of the pig carcasses 
that appear at fox dens are plainly carrion. 


The best insurance against severe fox damage on a farm seems to 
be a well-trained dog—which every farmer should have anyway. 
Suitable quarters add a great deal to the security of the flocks and 
may be the cheapest and most effective solution to the farmer’s fox 
problem in the long run. Then, if the farmer succeeds in keeping 
his losses down by preventive measures, the sale of one or two prime 
pelts a season may make him feel that he is breaking even or possibly 
making a little on the foxes. 

Sportsmen are traditionally divided into two camps on the subject 
of foxes—the bird hunters and the fox hunters. The feeling between 
these two factions may run somewhat high when each is convinced 
that the other exists at the expense of its own sport. The findings 
of recent research suggest that these factions really may have less 
cause for dissension than they may think, for it is conceivable that 
fox populations may be kept at levels reasonably satisfactory to both. 

The bobwhite quail has recently been the subject of a vast amount 
of intensive research. From Wisconsin and Iowa, we have accurate 
data on quail populations and carrying capacities, and on the food 
habits of predators in the same areas. These data are frequently 
contemporaneous and may be correlated to advantage. 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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SHOTGUNS FOR ANTLERLESS DEER 


Q. 


SHOOTING 


I have heard it rumored several times since 
the announcement of the doe season that 
the use of shotguns and ball shells will be 
unlawful. Is that correct? 


I.E.A.—Phoenixville, Pa. 


There is no truth to such rumors; the same 
regulations on the use of firearms for deer 
hunting will be in effect this year as have 
been during the past several years. Shot- 
guns propelling a single expanding ball at 
one discharge will be legal in the coming 
antlerless deer season. Automatic shotguns 
and rifles are, of course, prohibited. How- 
ever, sentiment against the use of shotguns 
with ball shells is growing rapidly because 
they are more dangerous in the woods. 


* * * 


BUCK DEER WITH NICKS IN EARS 


Q. 


The deer I shot last year in Center County 
had both of its ears nicked. The nicks 
are on the under-side of the ear, about 
half way between the base and the top of 
the ear. Some maintain that this buck was 
stocked because of the markings. It had 
ten points. Can you give me any informa- 
tion on this deer? 


S.K.—Russellton, Pa. 


The “nicks” in the ears of the buck are not 
due to any marking placed there by the 
Commission. From numerous inquiries I 
have made to present and past officials of 
the Game Commission, I am unable to find 
that any deer released by the Department 
were marked in this manner, and doubt 
whether such markings were ever placed on 
stocked deer. Markings or nicks on the 
ears of bucks are no doubt caused by the 
vicious fighting in which these animals are 
in the habit of indulging, especially during 
the mating season. Bucks are inclined to 
fight for supremacy, and it is somewhat 
common to find bucks with the ears nicked. 


x * x 


TRAPPING BY BOYS UNDER 18 


Q. Is a hunting license required for a boy 


A. No, except for raccoons. 


under sixteen (16) years of age, to trap? 
C.D.—Berlin, Pa. 


The present 
Game Law permits persons under the age 
of eighteen (18) years to trap fur- bearing 
animals or predators without securing a 
hunter’s license. However, except on lands 
where no license is required it is necessary 
to have a hunter’s license to trap raccoons 


in season, as these animals are classed as 
game. 
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TURKEY BUZZARDS OR VULTURES 


Q. 


Is it unlawful to shoot a buzzard in 
Pennsylvania ? 
C.K.—Sewickley, Pa. 


Yes, under the present law. The buzzard 
or turkey vulture was placed on the pro- 
tected list in this State on June 3, 1937, and 
the penalty for killing or possessing this 
bird at the present time is $10.00. Turkey 
vultures are highly beneficial in removing 
carrion, and are not harmful in any way. 


e- * ff 


HUNTING SKUNKS AT NIGHT WITH DOG 


Q. 


Is it legal to hunt skunks at night with a 
dog? 
J.R.—Mount Joy, Pa 


There is nothing in the Game Law to 
definitely prohibit hunting skunks at night 
with dogs during the open skunk season, 
but you must not use artificial lights of any 
kind for such hunting. In fact, we dis- 
courage any night hunting, except for 
raccoons, as you might invite criticism from 
other hunters who quit at 5 P.M. Also, 
there is always the possibility of making 
yourself liable to a fine, should the dog 
follow the trail of any game except raccoons 
during the nighttime while you have a shot- 
gun or rifle in possession. 


* * * 


USE OF .22 CAL. REVOLVER ON RABBITS 


Q. 


Is it legal to hunt rabbits with a .22 Cal. 
revolver? 
G.R.L.—Sharpsville, Pa. 


Yes, there is nothing in the present Game 
Law to forbid it. You must not use an 
automatic pistol for that purpose, as all 
automatic firearms are unlawful for hunting 
wildbirds and animals in this State. 


* * * 


WATER SETS FOR MUSKRATS 


Q. 


Please inform me if the law prohibiting the 
setting of traps within five feet of dens 
applies to the setting of traps in muskrat 
dens under water. 

R.M.Jr..—Sperrysville, Va. 


Yes, it does. The law makes no excep- 
tion in the case of water sets, and the 
Commission is therefore obliged to require 
muskrat trappers to set traps at least five 
feet from dens in water. 


* * * 


WATERFOWL STAMP FOR WOODCOCK 


HUNTING 
Q. 


Is it necessary to procure a “Duck” 


to hunt woodcock ? 


stamp 


F.J.W.—Jermyn, Pa. 


No, it is not. The Federal Waterfowl 
Stamp is required only for hunting wild 
ducks and wild geese, in Pennsylvania. 





PUMP GUNS 
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(REPEATING SHOTGUNS) 


Must I plug my pump gun to limit it to 
three (3) shots for rabbit hunting? 
A.H.—Millvale, Pa. 


Not necessarily. The present Game Law 
provides that pump shotguns may not 
contain more than three shells at one time 
in the magazine and chamber combined, 
when used for hunting any wild birds or 
animals except big game. Pump guns need 
not be plugged so long as the three-shell 
limit is observed; but as a safety measure 
it would be best to plug them. In hunting 
migratory game birds, such as woodcock, 
wild ducks, geese, etc., Federal regulations 
require repeating shotguns to be limited to 
a capacity of three shells, and guns for that 
purpose should, therefore, be plugged. The 
three-shell limit does not apply to deer and 
bear hunting. 


* * * 


SHOOTING RACOONS IN DAYTIME 


Q. 


Please let me know if you are allowed to 
shoot racoons in the daytime during the 
open season? 

R.R.—Homer City, Pa. 


Yes. During the coming racoon season 
October 3lst to December 3lst, these 
animals may be hunted and killed during 
either the day or the nighttime, Sundays 
excepted. The old law prohibiting the 
shooting of raccoons during daylight hours 
was repealed in 1937. 


* * * 


FLYING SQUIRRELS 


Q. 


Is it legal to keep as pets two live flying 
squirrels which my daughter can get from 
Texas? 

C.W.S.—Nanty Glo, Pa. 


It is. This species of squirrel is not pro- 
tected in Pennsylvania, and you may retain 
flying squirrels without a permit of any 
kind. It would, however, be well to keep 
sothething in writing to show the source 
from which the squirrels came. 


* * * 


NO HUNTING LICENSE TO TRAIN DOGS 


Q. 


Does the law require a hunting license to 
take a dog into the woods for training 
purposes? 


H.T.—Coalport, Pa. 


As we interpret the present law, it does 
not. A hunting license need not be in 
possession of a person training dogs so 
long as he does not attempt to take or kill 
wild birds or animals. The law prohibits 
the possession of a shotgun or rifle while 
training dogs. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION OFFICIAL 1938 OPEN SEASONS AND 
BAG LIMITS FOR GAME AND FUR-BEARING ANIMALS 





Below is a summary of the open seasons and bag limits established by resolution of 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission, under date of July 13, 1938, in accordance with the 
provisions of Sections 501 and 601 of the Act of Assembly, approved June 3, 1937, P. L. 1225. 
Open season includes both dates given, Sundays excepted for game. The shooting hours 


daily are 7 A. M. to 5 P. M. On October 31 no hunting of any k 


ind (including native and 


migratory game) before 9 A. M., which also is the opening hour on the first day of the 
seasons for trapping fur-bearing animals and racoons in open counties. Racoons may be 
hunted at night. The daily racoon limit covers animals taken noon to noon. 


(Small Game Possession Limit Bag Limits 


UPLAND GAME 2 Days’ Bag) Day Season 
Ns on Sc os ah aiden 60.0.0 0s d= snes 6 2 6 


Bobwhite Quail, Gambel Quail, Valley Quail, (Com- 


No os cic pS wr nesintdacwewscess 4 12 
Hares, (Snowshoe or varying) ................. 2 8 
Wild Turkey (See counties closed listed below) * 1 1 
Ringneck Pheasants, males only ................ 2 10 
Ee, ee Unlimited 
EE ee ee 4 20 
Squirrels, Gray, Black and Fox, (Combined kinds) 6 20 
is ccia oak 5 a nob 4h oe 0 5 sass 0.0 Unlimited 
Woodchucks, (Commonly called Groundhogs) .... 4 Unlimited 
Raccoons, all counties by individual or hunting party 2 10 
Raccoons, by trapping, except in counties listed 

SRR GE RR err ere 10 


Bear, over one vear old by individual (See 

khan aR Re re py © pene Joo aeseecseccsccess 1 1 
Bear, over one year old by hunting party of five or 

ee SRA ee ae Se ee 2 2 


Deer, Antlerless, in all counties, without special 
POMS ences cesncsenssevesecesesescssess 1 1 
Deer, Antlerless, by hunting party of six or more 6 6 


OPEN SEASONS 


i. 31-Nov. 12 


Oct. 31-Nov. 26 


Oct. 31-Aug. 15, 1939 
Oct. 31-Sept. 15, 1939 
Oct. 31-Dec. 31 


Dec. 1-Jan. 31, 1939 


| Nov. 14-Nov. 19 


\ Nov. 28-Dec. 3 


No open season—Reeves Pheasants, Hungarian and Chukar Partridges, Doves, Antlered 


Male Deer, Elk and Cub Bears. 
FUR-BEARERS (Traps not to be staked out or set before 9 A. 


IND TI so ns wreccae si cccsenes Unlimited 
Muskrats, (By trapping only) .................. Unlimited 
Otters, (Traps only, in 4 counties) **** ......... 3 


Beavers (Traps only, in 8 counties) ***** ........ me 3 


MIGRATORY GAME 


Rails and Gallinules (Except Sora & Coot) 15 of combined 


kinds 
AE ee, an eee ee 15 
oe gt Se re 4 
Wild Ducks (Except Wood Ducks) + ........ 107 


Wild Geese 5 of combined 


kinds 7 


Snipe, Wilson’s (Jacksnipe) 
Coots, (Mudhens) 


* No open season on Wild Turkeys during 1938 in Cameron, 
Forest, McKean, Potter, Venango and Warren Counties. 


M. the first dates ) 


Nov. 15-Jan. 31, 1939 
Dec. 1-Jan. 31, 1939 
Nov. 15-Jan 31, 1939 

Feb. 15-Feb. 28, 1939 


Sept. 1-Nov. 30 
Sept. 1-Nov. 30 
Oct. 1-Oct. 31 
Oct. 15-Nov. 


Oct. 15-Nov. 28 

Oct. 15-Nov. 28 

Oct. 15-Nov. 28 
Clarion, Clearfield, Elk, 


bho 


8 


** No Raccoon trapping in Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Butler, Cambria, Fayette, 


Greene, Indiana, Lawrence, Mercer, Somerset, Washington and 
*** No Bear season in Bedford and Blair Counties. 


Westmoreland Counties. 


**** Otter trapping in Monroe, Pike, Susquehanna and Wayne Counties only. 


**#** Beaver trapping in Centre, Clearfield, Jefferson, Luzerne, M 
and Wayne Counties only. 


onroe, Pike, Susquehanna 


+ Possession Limits, Ducks, 10 a day, not more than 3 of which may be canvasbacks, Red- 
heads, Duffleheads or Ruddy ducks or an aggregate of three birds of such species; and 


no person at any one time may possess more than 20 of all kinds, 
6 of any single species, or 6 in the aggregate, may be of the 
mentioned. 

Geese, 5 of combined kinds a day; and no person at any one 
than 10 of combined kinds. 

All other migratory game birds, possession limit one day’s bag. 


SHOOTING HOURS FOR MIGRATORY BIRDS: 


of which not more than 
restricted species above 


time may possess more 


Rails and Gallinules—7 A. M. to 5 P. M., except in tidal marsh areas 7 A. M., to sunset: 
Woodcock and Snipe—7 A. M. to 5 P. M.; Ducks, Geese, and Coots—7 A. M. to 4 P. M. 


=XCEPTION—No Hunting of any kind before 9 A. M. October 


31st. 














life-long, as well as many younger friends and 
admirers, marked the testimonial of one of the 
greatest and foremost conservation leaders in 
America. For over a half century John M. 
Phillips, well known and well loved by 
sportsmen, Boy Scouts and nature enthusiasts 
the country over, struggled against almost 
inconceivable odds to establish a basic program 
of wildlife conservation in Pennsylvania. The 
story of the life of this great warrior is one of 
great adventure, of bitter struggle, of devotion 
to duty, of kindliness. Would that we had the 
space to tell it here. Failing that we can but 
extol in this simple though none the less 
sincere gesture the great work which he per- 
formed. We all owe him a debt of gratitude 
for preserving for posterity the wild creatures 
which live in such abundance within our 
Commonwealth. And it is up to each one of 
us to uphold those traditions so that all that 
he struggled for and all that he accomplished 
may not have been done in vain. 

Although marked by a note of sadness the 
banquet in honor of Mr. Phillips held on 
September 10 at the Hotel Conneaut, Conneaut 
Park, was filled with high tribute for this 
pioneer wildlifer. Upwards of 200 persons, in- 
cluding many men of high public office and 
representatives of many sportsmen’s associa- 
tions contributed to the success of the gather- 
ing by their presence. 

More than one touch of humor permeated the 
gathering as one speaker or another, in his 
reminiscing, spoke about Mr. Phillips’ fight with 
the sportsmen, with the Legislature and even 
with the Governors of the Commonwealth, in 
his efforts to aid conservation, and how he 
unflinchingly came up after every drubbing, 
and many a one he got in the beginning, and 
asked for more. This “Never say die” spirit, 
and the determination to win for Pennsylvania 
sportsmen the heritage they now enjoy cost 
this grand old man much time, much effort, and 
much money. Yet he gave all of them un- 
stintingly, yes even more generously than any 
one will ever know in order that that heritage 
might be saved. Knocked in the courts and 
knocked out of the courts; blasted in the halls 
of the Legislature and blasted out of the halls 
of the Legislature, and even called crazy, he 
took it all standing up and in the end won his 
cause. 

Among the old timers who helped to pay 
tribute to Mr. Phillips were Hon. John S. 
Fisher, former Governor of Pennsylvania, 
whose stirring address touched a_ responsive 
cord in the hearts of everyone present. His 
commendation of the present Game Commission 
and the fact that it is nonpartisan and _ his 
acknowledgment of that commendation to 
Colonel Biddle, President of the Commission, 
who was also at the speaker’s table, won great 
applause. Likewise the reiterated pledge of 


Colonel Biddle that the Game Commission was 
and would continue to remain free from politics 
so long as he was its head, brought forth equal 
applause from those present. 
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Other speakers included E. K. Morse, of 
Pittsburgh, father of the resident hunters’ 
license act; Hon. Howard Stewart, of Clear- 
field, former Member of the Game Commission ; 
Hon. Charles A. French, Commissioner of 
Fisheries; Hon. Seth E. Gordon, Executive 
Director of the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission, and the guest of honor, Mr. Phillips. 


Filled with emotion the grand old man 
refused to accept all the credit for himself. 
“I am only one who helped foster the move- 
ment to restore wildlife in Pennsylvania,” he 
said. “There were many others.” Among these 
he mentioned former Governors Tener and 
Fisher particularly, saying that had it not been 
for them most of his battles would have ended 
in defeat. 


Noteworthy also is the fact that there were 
present to pay him tribute no less than eleven 
former members of the Game Commission in- 
cluding Wilson McGrew, of Pittsfield; Richard 
Reitz, of Brookville; Jared M. B. Rice, of New 
Castle; Howard Stewart, of Clearfield; and 
A. Hunter Willis, of Erie. In addition five 
members of the present Game Commission were 
on hand to honor their former member’s 
fame; namely, Lieut. Col. Nicholas Biddle, 
Philadelphia; Col. A. W. Lee, Clearfield; 
William Fluke, Saxton; Samuel Castner, 
Williamsport ; and Robert Lamberton, Franklin. 


It is likewise interesting to note that in the 
42 years since the Game Commission was 
established, the birthday of which is Novem- 
ber of this year, there have been only 43 
different men appointed to the Commission in 
that period. Only two of them ever left and 
came back—Messrs. John S. Speer and Ross 
L. Leffler. Of the 43, 11 were present at this 
gathering ; also of the 43, 26 are living and 17 
are dead. The 11 who attended the testimonial 
is therefore a splendid percentage of those who 
still live in view of the fact that come of them 
could not make the long trip because of poor 
health. 


Other honored guests included Dr. A. W. 
Henn, Vice-President of the Izaak Walton 
League of Pennsylvania; James W. Stuber, 
Ohio Conservation Commission and Secretary 
of the Outdoor Writer’s Association of 
America; Chester L. Smith, Head of the Sports 
Department of the Pittsburgh Press who acted 
as Master of Ceremonies; Charles G. Stone, 
former Secretary of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission; Col. W. E. R. Corell, U. S. 
Engineer Corps; Judd C. Turner, Assistant Ex- 
ecutive Director, Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion; John G. Mock, well-known outdoor editor 
of the Pittsburgh Press and Chairman of the 
speaker’s committee; Lawrence Malenfant, 
Pittsburgh Sportsmen’s Luncheon Club who was 
also General Chairman of the testimonial. 


In attendance also were high officers in 
most of the larger sportsmen’s clubs in western 
Pennsylvania and their members. Quite a few 
sportswomen also were in attendance, an event 
which was commented upon very high by. all 
speakers. It is the hope of the Committee 
responsible for the testimonial to make an 
annual celebration, and an announcement to 


that end was made at the culmination of the 
banquet. 
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NEW 1938 HUNTERS' LICENSES 


Positive Identification Essential This 
Year 


Due to the combined efforts of the Depart- 
ment of Revenue and the Game Commission, 
hunting licenses were made available this year 
earlier than for sometime. Earlier distribution 
was also made possible by the elimination from 
the licenses the Federal Regulations for taking 
waterfowl and other migratory game. This 
information, however, is being supplied in a 
separate summary issued with each license. Ask 
for your copy. 

Persons applying for licenses this year must 
be in position to establish, to the satisfaction of 
the issuing agent, positive means of identifica- 
tion as to residence and citizenship. Pennsyl- 
vania voters’ registration cards are suggested 
as one of the best identifications that could be 
presented. Too many non-residents and aliens 
obtained resident licenses last year. 

This season hunters in the field must be in 
position to furnish positive identification, in 
addition to the license, in order to stop cheat- 
ing. Game Protectors have been instructed to 
conduct an extensive checking program in order 
to stop this unsportsmanlike practice. 

Field Officers will also positively enforce the 
license signing requirement, and hunters are 
urged to sign their license in ink immediately 
upon receiving same from the issuing agent in 
order to save themselves financial embarrass- 
ment. ‘ 

A new simplified numbering system, with only 
one set of numbers for each license, has been 
adopted this year which will assure more speedy 
and positive identification, with sixty-six less 
chances for error. This will make it more 
difficult for unscrupulous hunters to operate. 

Under the new numbering system hunters are 
urged to purchase their license within their 
county of residence, as low license numbers or 
particular county and license number groupings 


‘will no longer be available. The new number- 
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ing system also eliminates Special Issue 
licenses, which were previously furnished to 
agents after their regular allotment had been 
exhausted. 

The 1938 licenses are required for all hunt- 
ing after September 1, when the season for rails 
and gallinules opened. Since new licenses were 
available at the office of the Treasurer in every 
county before that date, the use of old licenses 
thereafter was not tolerated. 


President Roosevelt has signed executive 
orders making bird refuges of two small islands 
along waterfowl flyways in the United States. 
They are the Fort Tyler Migratory Bird Refuge 
off the north shore of Long Island, New York, 
and the West Sister Island Migratory Bird 
Refuge at the western end of Lake Erie. 


A bobwhite quail banded and released in 
Plumstead Township, Bucks County, by the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission on August 24, 
1937, (band no. 7837), was killed in Stockton, 
New Jersey, on July 27, 1938, by a cat belonging 
to Miss Helen Kleen, of Stockton. This is just 
another proof that quail do drift or migrate at 
times, depending upon certain conditions. 


Dr. George M. Sutton, former Head of the 
Division of Education, Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission, now Curator of Birds at Cornell 
University, attended the seventh gathering of 
the International Committee for Bird Preserva- 
tion at Rouen, France, this summer. The In- 
ternational Committee was organized in London 
in 1922 by a small group of people from France, 
Great Britain, Holland and the United States. 


Eighteen beaver skins from South Dakota 
that eventually landed in Tientsin, China, cost 
Orvie L. Thorson of Scenic, S. D., a $200 fine 
and a 60 day suspended jail sentence. He 
recently pleaded guilty in Rapid City, S. D., to 
taking beaver in violation of a state law. 





Preparing seed beds at the Pennsylvania : 3 
preparatory to planting seeds from the many game food producing trees, shrubs and vines. 


Game Commission’s nursery, 


Beavertowr, Pa., 
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ATTENDS GAME SCHOOL 


Asbury Roberts 


Asbury Roberts, Chief of the Bureau of 
Protection of the Missouri Conservation Com- 
mission, spent two weeks at the Game Commis- 
sion Training School in order to study the 
system under which Pennsylvania improves 
the work of her Game Protectors. 


Mr. Roberts, an Attorney-at-Law, formerly 
in the Land Bank of St. Louis, and a graduate 
of the University of Missouri, attended a two 
weeks “refresher” course at the Training School 
in the capacity of a student in order to learn 
the curriculum from the very beginning. 


He highly commended the Commission’s 
training program, intimating that he had picked 
up a great deal of useful information which 
will help him inaugurate a similar program in 
Missouri. Missouri, which recently inaugurated 
a nonpolitical conservation set-up similar to 
Pennsylvania, is making splendid progress. 


One of the greatest safety campaigns in the 
history of the Game Commission was launched 
recently when field officers were instructed to 
line up every possible theatre in the Com- 
monwealth in a cooperative effort to reduce 
hunting accidents. The Commission has had 
made hundreds of graphically depicted motion 
picture trailers in sound showing how not to 
hunt. The picture is short and full of punch, 
lasting only about a minute and a half. This 
is the first time the Commission entered the 
commercial motion picture field in an effort to 
emphasize its safety first campaign, and it is 
hoped that all theaters will cooperate by accept- 
ing a booking some time during the period 
extending from October 1 to December 1. 
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THOUSANDS FOR 
WILDLIFE STAMPS 


Epitor’s Note: Due to the many requests we 
have received concerning the sale of wildlife 
stamps last year we publish the following item 
showing the finances of the Federation covering 
the fifteen months period ending June 30. 

A statement of finances, covering a fifteen- 
months period from April 1, 1937, to June 30, 
1938, has been submitted to officers of the 
National Wildlife Federation by Carl D. Shoe- 
maker, Executive Secretary. This shows total 
receipts of $183,855.88, which includes dona- 
tions and contributions, as well as $53,000 in 
loans from the American Wildlife Institute. 
Of this sum, $29,967.11 was derived from Wild- 
life Week Poster Stamp distribution through 
State Federations as of returns to July 5, 1938; 
and $73,736.44 from single sheet distribution of 
poster stamps made from National Headquarters 
in Washington. The balance comes from skeet, 
trap and rifle shoots, sportsmen’s shows and 
other activities. 

Expenditures include $27,101.65 for the work 
of the organization, and maintenance of national 
headquarters in Washington and its educational 
projects. For the expenses of Wildlife Week, 
including lithographing, printing and mailing of 
the poster stamps, $108,931.42 was expended. 

On the loans from the American Wildlife 
Institute, $12,000 has been paid. There is a 
balance on hand of $41,000, the first obligation 
against which is the return to the states of 
their proportionate share from Wildlife Week 
stamp distribution made directly from Wash- 
ington headquarters. 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


“A species of ant about one-half inch long 
has moved in and now occupies approximately 
10 acres of Game Lands No. 86 in Pittsfield 
Township. Some of the ant hills are 12 feet 
across and 4 and 5 feet high.”—Refuge Keeper 
John Hopkins, Warren County. 


“While working on State Game Lands No. 
145 I noticed two buzzards feeding, and upon 
investigation found they had been eating a dead 
snake the skeleton of which was all that 
remained. Several snake eggs were scattered 
close by upon which two land turtles were feed- 
ing. I have often seen land turtles eating 
common toad stools.”—Refuge Keeper Raymond 
Holtzapple, Lebanon County. 


“On August 21, I received a call from Mrs. 
Moyer living at Mount Penn, a suburb of 
Reading, in regards to a nest of young rabbits. 
Upon investigation I was dumbfounded to find 
five young cottontails about two or three days 
old in a nest established in a flower box which 
was nailed to the side of the house.”—M. J. 
Golden—Game Protector, Berks County. 


“T observed a ringneck nest containing 6 eggs 
and a quail nest with 11 eggs on Project No. 10, 
Montgomery County.”—-Warren Fretz, Bucks 
County. 


OCTOBER 


“Clarence Hoovler, of Truman, Forest County, 
killed a deer for damaging his garden. Upon 
investigation, I found the animal to be a five- 
point buck in the velvet, but it had been stabbed, 
not shot as I supposed. Mr. Hoovler told the 
following story, which is vouched for by the 
residents of the community. 

“Mr. Hoovler with a flashlight and his old 
45-70 rifle, accompanied by his son Arlen, about 
18 years old, went to the garden to see what 
they could do about the deer eating all their 
garden truck. Arlen, the son, carried a carving 
knife to clean the deer in case they got one. 
There was a five-point buck in the garden and 
Mr. Hoovler blinded him with the light but was 
unable to shoot because his son was in the 
line of fire. The deer became bewildered and 
ran directly into the boy, who threw his arm 
around its neck and stabbed it behind the 
shoulder with the carving knife. Upon skinning 
the deer it was found that the knife had 
penetrated the heart, which was fortunate for 
young Arlen who is badly scarred from the 
horns and hoofs.”—Vern A. Van Order, Travel- 
ing Protector, Forest County. 


“On Saturday, July 23, Mr. Metz and I 
watched a turkey hen with five poults around 
turkey enclosure No. 3. We noticed something 
unusual and upon investigation we found a 
small skunk had somehow gotten into the 
enclosure and was walking along the wire in 
the direction of the small turkeys. They were 
on the outside of the wire, and when the skunk 
got close to the turkeys the mother turkey made 
a peculiar noise, and the poults, which were 
about the size of adult grouse, rose and flew in 
different directions lighting on trees high above 
the ground. After a short race we succeeded in 
killing the skunk. We thoroughly checked 
around the enclosure and could not find a place 
where the skunk might have dug under the wire. 
It must have climbed over the top.”—Refuge 
Keeper Harold E. Russell, Huntingdon County. 


“A large black bear walked within ten feet 
of Refuge Keeper Lewis H. Estep and an NYA 
laborer recently before he winded them. They 
both heaved a sigh of relief when the animal 
departed.” 


“On June 23, 1938 Forrest, Glenn and Allen 
Shaffer all of DuBois went hunting wood- 
chucks. While watching for a chuck to appear 
they discovered a nest of weasels in a brush 
pile, so turned their attention to vermin hunt- 
ing. Within the course of an hour the boys 
killed six weasels and wounded two. Two more 
escaped.”—Frank FE. Couse, Traveling Game 
Protector, Dubois. 


“Alex Duane, a farmer of Great Bend Town- 
ship, Susquehanna County, reports witnessing 
a battle to the death between a chipmunk and a 
weasel. The fight lasted several minutes and 
was so fast and furious it was impossible for 
Mr. Duane to tell one animal from the other. 
The weasel finally won.”—Howard F. Hoff- 
man, Game Refuge Keeper. 
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“A few days ago my old friend Wm. Anne- 
man, retired game protector, shot a big cat 
which was prowling in the woods near his camp 
on Lake Wallenpaupac. The animal was wear- 
ing a collar tucked into which was the enclosed 
ae Friend: My name is Cookie and I 
come from a fine city family; but now that I 
have a family of two they are forced to give me 
up. Won't you please take me in? We are 
hungry. We have been brought up on Marso 
cat food,’ 

The cat was a female almost ready to litter 
and Bill did a good job putting it away when 
he did. The animal was evidently a pet, but 
can you imagine the callous brutality of people 
turning the creatures loose in the woods to 
prey on wildlife for its sustenance or expecting 
someone to care for it on the strength of the 
appeal in the note ?”—Francis H. Coffin, former 
member of the Game Commission, Scranton. 


DEER vs. AUTO 


An 8-point buck was killed on the Lakes-to- 
Sea Highway near Poplar Grove by Edgar 
Strohm, of Lititz, R. D. 1. 


Charles R. Reed, of New Kensington, killed a 
large doe when it jumped in front of his car. 


An 8-point buck was killed by an automobile 
near Brickerville, Lancaster County. It weighed 
160 pounds dressed and was still in the velvet. 


Sometime ago an individual, whose name we 
prefer not to mention, was returning home 
when a deer jumped off a high bank into her 
car, a new Buick, breaking the two side doors 
and shattering the glass. Two or three other 
parties riding in the car with her were injured. 
Cost of repairs to the automobile amounted to 
$128.93. 

The insurance company without any dispute 
paid the bodily injuries of the three parties 
who were riding in the car with the young 
lady but refused to pay the damage to the 
car although the policy provided property 
damage liability. Attorneys-at-law notified the 
company but they denied responsibility. 

Investigation later revealed that there were 
no grounds for criticism of the insurance com- 
pany in this case unless the young lady carried 
collision insurance; in other words, insurance 
protecting her for damage to her own car. 


A car belonging to the Rev. Philip O’Donnell, 
of Renovo, was damaged to the extent of 
$139.00 when it was wrecked by a deer crashing 
into it on a public highway. 


Eprror’s Note: Under the law there is no fund 
available from which owners of cars involved 
im such accidents can be reimbursed. It is hoped 
that after the 1938 deer season the citizens of 
this State will be able to travel about with 
considerable less danger of serious injury or 
property damage resulting from this source, 
especially since most of the deer should then 
have been removed from areas where the motor- 
ists have no reason to suspect their presence. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


CURRENT TOPICS 


“When you borrow a gun, you borrow 
trouble!” Such was a philosophy recently 
announced by Colonel Nicholas Biddle, Presi- 
dent of the Game Commission, while discussing 
the department’s safety first program during 
the coming hunting season. To the end, there- 
fore, that the woods and fields be made safe 
for everybody he urges every hunter who goes 
afield this fall to familiarize himself with the 
gun he expects to use. Get the feel of it, see 
that its mechanism is functioning properly, and 
otherwise be positively sure of yourself and 
of the gun before you take it afield. 





A CORRECTION 


The author of “Questions and Answers on 
Archery” is Clayton B. Shenk, not Clayton 
R. Shank as listed in the July issue. 











Game management principles were stressed 
in the Texas Game Wardens’ short course held 
recently. The purpose of the course, according 
to officials of the Texas Game, Fish and Oyster 
Commission is, “to inspire each member of the 
field force with the full realization of his duties 
as a game warden, and to stimulate his interest 
in game management and its problems.” 


NEW NUMBERING SYSTEM FOR 
HUNTERS’ LICENSES 


The attention of all hunters is invited to 
the new license numbering system adopted for 
resident hunters’ licenses this year. Superior 
by far in many ways, the new system will 
eliminate a lot of the difficulties heretofore 
experienced and at the same time save con- 
siderable money, in paper, stock, license tags, 
and in time and effort. 

For the past 25 years the Game Com- 
mission has been using a dual numbering system 
on all licenses, recording both the county 
number and the license number on the same tag. 
The Commission decided that a_ simplified 
license containing only one set of numbers 
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would accomplish the desired objectives much 
more effectively and economically. 

It will be less difficult, for instance, for a 
farmer or sportsman to remember a single 
number on the hunting license of a violator 
than it would be for him to remember two sets 
of numbers. Past experience showed that very 
often due to the emergency of the situation 
only one number was recorded. The county 
number often was forgotten, thereby making it 
necessary for the staff of the Commission to 
check that number in everyone of the 67 counties 
in’ an attempt to catch the culprit. Such check- 
ing took much needless time. 

Another advantage of the single license number 
used this year is that it will eliminate the 
necessity for printing any special issue licenses, 
the custom in the past, to take care of those 
counties which exhausted their supply of the 
regular issue. This caused much confusion in 
the field. Furthermore, it will eliminate the 
former waste from manufacturing many licenses 
not used. 

Under the present system it will be possible 
to take care of the actual additional needs of 
all agents quickly, as the license numbers run 
consecutively and can readily be shipped from 
the reserve supply upon demand. All County 
Treasurers were supplied with licenses in 
August, and practically half of the agents 
have received their licenses. Within the next 
ten days the entire supply will have been 
allotted and shipped by the State Revenue 
Department. 


An all-around training course in “recreational 
biology”, something new in the field of educa- 
tion, will be offered next year at Goddard Col- 
lege, Plainfield, Vermont. The new course, 
which is designed especially for men, will 
introduce the students to the wildlife resourses 
of the state as they are used for recreational 
purposes. Included in the technical studies will 
be classification and life history of common 
fishes, birds and animals. Field trips will be 
arranged so that students may observe the 
workings of the Game, Fish, and Forestry 
Departments of the State. 


The Commission’s new research apparatus, located at the Loyalsock Game Farm. 
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Pheasant propagating project conducted by the Upper Dauphin County Fish and Game Procurement Ass’n., comprising towns of Williamstown, Wiconisco, 
Lykens, Loyalton, Elizabethville, and Pillow. Here under the able leadership of Jacob M. Phillips the members raised 483 pheasants out of 500 day-old chicks 


furnished by the Game Commission. 








[WITH THE CLUBS] 








The field trial held at Rock Point Park, 
Ellwood City, recently by the local Coon 
Hunters Association attracted some 300 sports- 
men and their dogs from Ohio, New York, 
New Jersey, West Virginia, Maryland and 
Pennsylvania. Even Kansas City, Mo. was 
represented. Nine heats with six dogs to a 
heat were run. The grand final was won by 
“Black Red” owned by Paul Bennett, of Hudson, 
Ohio, who took both line and tree. The second 
line dog was “Red Jacket” owned by Schillinger 
and Wells, of Youngstown, Ohio. 


The Sixth Annual Field Day and Sportsman’s 
Picnic of the Berks County Chapter, of the 
Izaak Walton League will be held on the 
grounds of the Cedar Top Gun Club near 
Shillington, October 2. Events will include a 
running bear shoot, fly casting, blue rock shoot- 
ing, and bait casting. There will also be games 
for women and children. Prizes will be awarded 
in all events. 


The Lackawanna County Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs just completed a bang-up 
six months’ period with a membership of 1050. 
J. L. Neiger, President of the organization, 
says there are still several clubs which have 
not reported additional members. The Federa- 
tion has successfully held several major gather- 
ings in the past few months, the proceeds 
from which were used to help the Sportsmen’s 
Wildlife Association and the Six Springs Fish 
Hatchery Association in raising and stocking 
ringneck pheasants and trout. It also contributed 
to the fund for the late Dr. Kalbfus. 

The Federation also supported efforts of the 
Game Commission which ultimately opened the 
Tobyhanna Military Reservation to public hunt- 
ing, and the Tobyhanna Creek to public fishing. 
It also supported the Wayne County Sports- 
men’s Association in its endeavor to have the 
Game Commission acquire additional land in 
that county. 


The Cambridge Springs Chapter of the 
Crawford County Sportsman’s Council now 
has an active Junior organization for boys under 
16 years of age. 











REPORT ALL BANDED BIRDS 


In order to find out just what becomes 
of the various game birds annually 
released, the Commission has adopted 
a policy of leg-banding all such game. 

If the program is to succeed, all 
persons killing banded birds must co- 
operate by reporting them to the Com- 
mission’s Division of Game Research 
and Distribution. Each report should 
contain the date, and the exact location 
where the bird was taken, including 
the name of the general locality and 
the name of the township and county 
in which it is situated. This will enable 
the Commission to determine the 
distance traveled by the bird and so 
give a full report to the hunter. 

Concerning this matter, it may be 
said that although the Commission 
offers no prizes for the return of 
“lucky numbers” bands, some sports- 
men’s organizations do so and a report 
to the Commission will render each 
hunter eligible to receive a prize. 























The Zimmerman Rod & Gun Club of 
Mohnton planted over 100 chestnut and filbert 
trees last fall. 


Members of the Easton Fish and Game 
Association are now enjoying the benefits of 
a new clubhouse and shooting range after what 
seemed to be an interminable search for a 
location suited to their means and needs. 


COON DOG FIELD TRIAL 


The Trafford Sportsmen’s Association held 
its first Coon Dog Field Trial August 21. 
Over 2,000 persons and forty-four dogs were 
registered. There was a guaranteed purse of 
$125.00. Results: 


First Heat—Tree & Line, 
KING COLE, owned by Scott 
Strongsville, Ohio. 


dog named 
& Lesser, 


Second Heat—Tree, dog named SPIDER, 
owned by Witten Goolsby, Akron, Ohio. Line, 
dog named SPOOK, owned by E. S. Paden, 
Holsopple, Pa. 


Third Heat—Tree & Line, dog named 
TOMMY, owned by Whitten Goolsby, Akron, 
Ohio. 


Fourth Heat—Tree, dog named LITTLE 
FRISKIE, owned by C. H. Snyder, Akron, 
Ohio. Line, dog named BLUE FLASH, owned 
by Scott & Lesser, Strongsville, Ohio. 


Fifth Heat—Tree & Line, dog named 
SCOUT, owned by Persch & Zahniser, Sharon, 
ra. 


Sixth Heat—Tree, dog named JACKIE, 
owned by Jean Riggle, Wellsburg, W. Va. 
Line, dog named BILLIE, owned by Persch & 
Zahniser, Sharon, Pa. 


Seventh Heat—Tree & Line, dog named 
SPEED to SPARE, owned by Scott & Lesser, 
Strongsville, Ohio. 


Finals—Final Tree, dog named LITTLE 
FRISKIE, owned by C. H. Snyder, Akron, 
Ohio. Purse $31.00. First Line, dog named 
SCOUT, owned by Persch & Zahniser, Sharon, 





Pa. Purse $21.70. Second Line, dog named 
KING COLE, owned by Scott & Lesser, 


Strongsville, Ohio. Purse $9.30. 


Pot Race won by George Bisbee, Kansas 
City, Mo. dog named BLACKIE. 
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The Bridgeville District Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation purchased and released 89 ringneck 
pheasants from club funds during the past 


summer. 


The Bakerstown Sportsmen’s Club recently 
held a basket picnic for the farmers of their 
community, at which time it handed every 
landowner a one-year paid up membership in 
the organization. 


A NEW BOOK 


Joseph Wharton Lippencott, well known 
publisher and naturalist, presents his new 
book “ANIMAL NEIGHBORS OF THE 
COUNTRYSIDE,” with 45 splendid illustra- 
tions by Lynn Bogue Hunt. Mr. Lippincott 
tells of the lives of familiar wild creatures in 
a manner designed to interest and profit young 
and old alike. His stories concern wild animals 
and birds, turtles, frogs and the lesser creatures 
which make their homes round about us and it 
is filled with many of the author’s personal 
experiences while searching for and learning 
the habits of the creatures he so graphically 
characterizes. This valuable book can _ be 
secured from the J. B. Lippencott Company, 
Philadelphia, at a cost of only $2.50. 


NEW CLUBS 


Crucible Sportsmen’s Association, Crucible. 
Secretary, Jesse C. Smillie. 


The Stony Point Rod and Gun Club, Blain, 
Pa. Donald W. Hench, Secretary. 
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The Shenandoah Sportsmen’s Ass’n. raised 248 Pheasants from 270 day-old chicks furnished by 
the Game Commission. A weasel caused the biggest Joss, killing 20 chicks. 


ATTENTION 


Hunters who fail to carry positive identifi- 
cation as to their residence, in addition to 
their hunting license, may be subject to 
considerable difficulty in the field this Fall. 
Every attempt will be made during the 
coming hunting season to catch and punish 
those individuals who have for years secured 
their hunting licenses under false pretense. 

Every officer in the field has been in- 
structed to ask for positive identity, failing 
which steps will be taken to prohibit hunting 
until proper identity is established. This 
action has become necessary to protect 
honest sportsmen and eliminate cheaters, 
and unless hunters heed the warning they 
will have to suffer the consequences. 





Pictured above are live-wire members of the Sportsmen’s Wildlife Association “banding” ringneck 

Pheasant chicks for distribution on public hunting lands in their section. The picture was snapped 

by “The Times” photographer at headquarters in North Scranton on Sunday when the first greup 

of the birds were banded previous to their being released. Left to right, the men are: Alderman 

Edward Bellen, president; Peter Laytos, an organization director; Charles Costa, recording secre- 

tary; Kenneth Whitman, second vice president; Frank Galonis, first vice president, and Edward 
Galonis, a member of the club. 


The members of the Aughwick Valley Game, 
Fish and Forestry Association of Mt. Union, 
have devised a unique method to meet their 
game feeding problem, according to Dr. R. R. 
Stake, a member of that organization. They 
have secured from the U. S. Geological Survey 
at Washington topographic maps showing the 
entire country surrounding their clubhouse. 
This was laid off in approximately forty squares. 
Two men were assigned to each square. By 
utilizing old roads the two members assigned 
to each square can drive in a car to where 
they wish to begin to feed. One man takes 
the feed and the other man drives the car 
around the square and meets the feeder at the 
other end. This method not only simplified 
their feeding program but provided a more or 
less accurate check on the amount of game in 
each section thereby showing those which 
needed restocking and those which were more 
favorable for game breeding purposes. 

Every club should adopt a similar plan. 
It assures efficient winter feeding, no wasted 
efforts, and no game area unfed. 


S. H. Cope, veteran Norristown sportsman, 
claims that his dog will gather eggs without 
cracking them, retrieve live pickeral from the 
water without scaling them, and that once he 
retrieved a gray fox. He has moving pictures 
to prove each of the episodes. 
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Pennsylvania 
State 
Archery 


Tournament 
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OME of the Nation’s finest bowmen par- 

ticipated in the Pennsylvania State Archery 
Tournament in the Rose Garden, Allentown, 
on September 3, 4 and 5. Top, left, Dr. Robert 
R. Elmer of Philadelphia, eight times National 
champion though twice sharing the honors ig 
joint American and York rounds. Dr. Elmer 
is considered the authority on archery in the 
United States. Author of the book, “Archery,” 
he wrote an article on the sport for 
Encyclopedia Brittannica, and defined all terms 
of the sport for Webster’s International 
Dictionary. Center, top, is C. Hill Turnock of 
Pittsburgh, winner of this year’s event when 
he established new records in the York (688), 
American (662) and total (1949). He was 
State titlist in 1935 and 1936 and runner-up in 
1937. Top, right, is Mrs. Stanford Baer of 
Johnstown, one of the leading women archers in 
the meet. Bottom, left, is Carl “Dutch” Weese 
of Newark, N. J., highest individual scorer of 
the meets, though not winner because he is 
not a Pennsylvanian. Present Eastern U. S, 
sling champion, he was five times winner of the 
New Jersey State title. Bottom, center, is 
Frank Horack of North Towanda, N. Y., who 
scored six bulls-eyes, a perfect end, twice on the 
same day to establish a new record for Pennsyl- 
vania. A part Eastern U. S. champion, he was 
four times New York State champion and four 
times titlist of the Lower Lakes Archery 
Federation, one of the most noted in the 
country. 


3ottom. Left to right: B. D. Banghart, 
Erie; Harold Hill, Red Bank, N. J.; Winfield 
S. Squirer, Arlington, N. J.; C. H. Turnock, 
Pittsburgh, State Champion; B. J. Weese, 
Newark, N. J., Out-of-State Champion. 
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Russ Hoogerhyde, five times national champion, gave a public 


Top Left: 
er champions on the gridiron 


demonstration, along with some of the oth 
of Muhlenberg College on Labor Day afternoon. 
Right: Clayton B. Shenk, the genial Master of Ceremonies from 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Bottom left: Mary Ellen Trimble, of Pittsburgh and Mrs. Jule Marshall, 


Larchmont, N. Y¥ 


Bottom right: Another view of Hoogerhyde in action. 
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SCATTER LOAD 














Doe with antlers killed in Pike County last year 
by George E. Willard of Reading. 


ROAD TAR TRAPS PHEASANTS 


Seven pheasant chicks wandered onto a 
freshly tarred road near Emaus which glued 
them fast until Herman Nicholas, of Allen- 
town, came along. He released the chicks, 
washed their feet in gasoline and turned them 
over to the local game protector. 


WILD TURKEYS HALT TRAFFIC ON 
HIGHWAY 


Traffic on the Menoher Highway, eight 
miles northeast of Ligonier, was halted while 
a mother wild turkey and her seven chicks 
crossed the road. Motorists along the highway 
delayed their journey until the procession was 
over to avoid hitting the birds. The mother 
bird crossed first and then waited on the other 
side until her chicks crossed. 


ANCIENT AUTHORITY 


One of the oldest and most important books 
in English on Hunting is “The Master of 
Game”—written between the years of 1406 and 
1413 by Edward III’s grandson, Edward, second 
Duke of York—who was Shakespeare’s Richard 
Il.—American Wildlife Institute. 





DOE GOES ON A BINGE 


This is the story of a young doe that went 
on a tear, and to use a figure of speech, got 
“well oiled”. 

Crossing a highway in Reading near the fair 
grounds, the doe, large for its age, entered a 
gas station. Timidly and cautiously, it entered 
the lubricating room of the establishment. There, 
curiosity over the contents of a large can over- 


came it. It investigated. 
Came the resounding crash of a can. Dark 
oil, drained from the crankcases of many 


cars, splattered and spread over the floor and 
the deer. “Oiled to the ears”, the frightened 
animal chose the nearest exit—an unopen 
window. When last seen it was headed in the 
direction of Laureldale. 


FIRST WILDLIFE LEGISLATION 


What might be termed the first wildlife 
legislation in this country took effect just 209 
years ago. In 1629 the West India Company 
granted hunting privileges to persons planting 
colonies in the New Netherlands.—American 
Wildlife Institute. 


BURMA EXPEDITION SEEKS RARE 
BLACK BARKING DEER 


The Black Barking Deer, an animal so rare 
that it has been seen only once by roving 
explorers, will be sought by the Vernay-Cutting 
Expedition to North Burma. If the American 
Museum of Natural History, sponsor of the 
expedition, acquires one of these deer, it will 
have the only skin or skeleton of the kind 
in any world museum. 


The Burmese Government has granted per- 
mission, through the State Department at 
Washington, for the expedition to proceed 
with its plans. The objective is to collect 
mammals, birds, fish, and plants in a region 
of northeast Burma never entered by a scientific 
expedition. The explorers will start on their 
journey in the autumn.—Science News Letter. 


To be really effective, mosquito dope must 
have staying power. A concoction used by 
timber cruisers and others spending a great 
deal of time in the forests is made by mixing 
equal parts of oil, tar, vaseline, olive oil, bacon 
grease, and 3-in-1 gun oil. It does not sound 
attractive and isn’t—to mosquitoes. — The 
Minnesota Conservationist. 


Charles E. Robbins of Sharpsville tells of 
a 3-legged doe. He first observed her in 1935, 
the year in which her one leg was shot off. He 
saw her this spring at which time she had 
two fawns with her. Mr. Robbins would like 
to hear of anyone killing a 3-legged doe as he 
would like to examine the healing of the leg 


bone. 
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GROUNDHOG STOWAWAY 


C. H. Westbrook, Editor of the Pennsyl- 
vania Manual took a day off to go fishing and 
although he did not report catching any fish 
he did send in the following unusual story, 

“I was fishing up Lyman Run, near Galeton, 
Potter County, and left my car standing on the 
dirt road adjacent to the stream. In the late 
afternoon I drove to the home of my son (45 
miles) and stopped at a gas station in the town 
to have the attendant look at my gas and oil. 
When he lifted the hood he discovered a full 
grown groundhog in possession. 


The animal must have crawled in over the 
drip pan while my car stood in the woods. It 
evidently tried to get out but got into the 
wrong opening and could not make it. Its 
head was thrust into the opening and its body 
laid against the hot motor, but it was breath- 
ing. It must have ridden with me the whole 
45 miles. A hard pull on the tail of the animal 
dislodged him and I dropped it out in the road 
in the center of town. It was covered with 
grease and doubtless pretty hot under the collar, 
but it ambled off. You never can tell what you 
will find under the hood of a car nowadays.” 


Dr. Chas. Buckingham of Marion reported 
seeing 18 rabbits and 9 cats during a three- 
mile drive. He proposes a small license fee 
for cats as an effective method of control 
despite the difficulty in enforcing such a law. 
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Strangled wild turkey found last March by WPA 

workers on Game Lands No. 99, Huntingdon 

County. The bird’s head was caught in the crotch 
of a tree. 
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DEER TRAPS DEAR! 


North Carolina deer trappers operating for 
the U. S. Forest Service, caught some queer 
specimens in their traps, according to their 
monthly publication, “Wildlife Conservation”. 
The reports of John Eller, game warden in 
charge showed that trap No. 7 caught two 
young ladies from a nearby town. Trap No. 4 
caught a ladies’ handbag, while trap No. 19 
caught a deer hunter. 


A system of producing television images in 
natural colors has been patented by Robert 
Harding, Jr., of White Plains, N. Y. 


A record of 68 years was broken recently 
when Old Faithful, the famous geyser in 
Yellowstone National Park, failed to spout on 
schedule. Normally the flow of water occurs 
every 65 minutes, but this time it waited a full 
115 minutes before performing. The previous 
record delay was only 93 minutes, made back 
in 1924. 


J. G. Scott, of Sand Patch, had several No. 0 
traps set in his barn for rats. One evening a 
small rabbit got in one of the traps. A black- 
snake swallowed the rabbit and was swallowing 
the trap. Mr. Scott came along—finis the 
snake. 


Mrs. Edward Henderson, of Chambersburg, 
observed a mother sparrow feeding a_ baby 
cardinal on her lawn. 


F. H. Uthoff, Director of the Philadelphia 
Automobile Club, is a great admirer of the 
brown thrasher. He observed that in addition 
to being a great devourer of pestiferous insects, 
the brown thrasher is a very belligerent bird 
when it comes to attacking the natural enemies 
of bird-life. On numerous occasions he has seen 
a pair of brown thrashers attacking and chasing 
away a family of cats from their nest of young. 


Henry Faggot of Spokane, Washington, in- 
vented a skunk gun. But what’s the use? The 
cure is worse than the disease. The gun shoots 
a ball of fire. When the ball hits the ground it 
emits a smell that drives the skunk out of the 
country. Some invention that can compel a 
skunk to flee from a smell_—Current Ideas. 


The New Jersey game laws provide that 
any persons holding a valid hunting or fishing 
license may destroy any cat found hunting or 
killing birds or animals protected by law, or 
with a dead bird or animal in its possession, 
and no action for damages shall be taken 
against such hunter or fisherman. 


Cottontail rabbits are born without hair and 
with their eyes closed; while the young of 
the hare has hair and its eyes open at birth. 
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SCATTER LOADS 


Beaver played an important part in the 
exploration and development of the Blue Ridge 
and Allegheny Mountains. Their pelts were 
in great demand for the manufacture of the once 
indispensable beaver hat, and the resulting high 
value of the hides was the lure that led trappers 
and traders into the wilderness of the New 
World. 


Four new types of game were thrown at the 
mercy of Oregon nimrods this year, after a 
stormy session of the Oregon State Game 
Commission. 


Hunters now may blaze away at band-tailed 
pigeons, antelope, fawn deer and their mothers. 
All of them previously were protected for many 
years. 


In an attempt to increase its deer herd, the 
State of Maine recently released three bucks, 
seven does and a fawn in one of their refuges 
where they could be carefully watched and 
protected the year round. It is hoped the 
animals will stray into the surrounding forest, 
breed and multiply. This is the first time deer 
propagation has been tried in Maine and officials 
believe it will be a great boost to their state’s 
hunting if it works. 
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A DANGEROUS MULE 


Every seat in front of the general store was 
occupied. The talk shifted from the gold 
standard to cotton, then to war debts, and 
finally to fishing. 


“I know a man,” said Silas Brown, “who is 
so expert with rod and reel that at fifty feet 
he can cast a lure on the same spot four out 
of five times.” 


“T’ll bet,” remarked John Thomas, “that’s 
the same fellow who used to come out to my 
place with a pocket full of rocks and kill quail 
on the wing.” 


As the laughter subsided, a backwoods boy 
come riding by on a very poor mule. 


“Good Lord!” Brown exclaimed. “What a 
bag of bones!” 


John Thomas, well pleased with himself, 
stepped to the curb and, with a command- 
ing gesture, yelled: “Hey, boy!” 


“Whoa!” 
“Say, boy, how long has that jackass been 
dead ?” 


“Mister, Ah doan know jes’ how long ol’ 
mule is ben daid, but yo’ is de fust buzzard 
what’s done notice hit Wham! 
Giddap !” 


—Clayton Lassiter, The Southern Sportsman. 













































































“It keeps them off my land better than any ‘NO HUNTING’ sign I ever had!”’ 
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SELF PROTECTION vs GAME PROTECTION 





Teams No. 1 and 2 of the Game Commission’s refresher course, class No. 4, and competitive teams of 
Butler County Deputy Sheriffs and Dubois City Police. 


LTHOUGH the primary duty of a Game 

Protector is to manage and protect wild- 
life he must also know how to manage and 
protect his own life. While it is true that the 
occasions upon which a Game Protector might 
be called upon to defend himself are relatively 
few in comparison with officers who enforce 
criminal laws, and while the law enforcement 
activities of a Game Protector do not comprise 
the many dangers to which the criminal officer 
is subjected, the Game Commission nevertheless 
has felt for many years that self-protection of 


course held at the School during the past few 
months, when part of the regular training 
period was set aside each week for competitive 
revolver matches with other police and civilian 
teams throughout the state. 

Needless to say these competitions did a lot 
more than simply make a man handy with a 
gun. Tremendous good will was _ fostered 
through them and the cause of wildlife gained 
many allies in the members of the visiting teams. 
For those interested there is included below the 
results of the matches held during the 


B. & O. Railroad Police Team from DuBois was 
third with a score of 1306. 


The match for the second Refresher Class 
was held on July 15th—the Game Commission 
Training School team won first place with a 
team score of 1631 out of 2000, the William 
Penn Club of Greensburg was second with a 
score of 1591, the Butler County Deputy 
Sheriff’s Team was third with a score of 1544, 
the B. & O. Railroad Police team was fourth 
with a score of 1357, while the DuBois Police 
team was fifth with a score of 1200. 


The match for the third Refresher Class 
was held on August 5th—the Butler County 
Deputy Sheriff’s team won first place with a 
score of 1580 out of 2000, the Game Commission 
Training School team was second with a score 
of 1463, the DuBois Police team was third 
with a score of 1389, while the B. & O. Rail- 
road Police team from DuBois was fourth with 
a score of 1306. 


The match for the fourth Refresher Class was 
held on August 19th—the Butler County Deputy 
Sheriff’s Team was first with a score of 1656 
out of 2000, the Game Commission Training 
School first team was second with a score of 
1572, the DuBois Police team was third with 
a score of 1540, while the Training School 
second team was fourth with a score of 1352. 


As pointed out before, guardians of the law, 





its field organization should constitute an im- 
portant part of its regular training. To that 
end regular practice with the pistol has been held on 
encouraged both at the Commission’s Training 
School and in the field. Interest in this field 


June 


“refresher” courses this summer. 

The match for the First Refresher Class was 
10th—the Game 
School team won first place with a team score 
of 1631 out of 2000, the DuBois Police Team 
was particularly aroused during the “refresher” was second with a score of 1378, while the 


no matter what phase it might be, should be 
just as well qualified to protect their own 
interests as the interests of the cause they 
represent. The purpose in training men to 
handle firearms is not to create an offensive 
organization, but a defensive one. 


Commission 


THE FLYCATCHER OF HIS TRIBE—THE-RED-HEADED 
WOODPECKER 


By DR. GEORGE MIKSCH SUTTON 


AVE you ever seen the Red-head catch 

a flying beetle? It is a colorful sight. 
The gay tricolor launches forth from the dead 
stub where he has been perching in the sun- 
light, and with his wide wings flashing their 
big white patches, swoops after his prey, 
nimbly, almost but not quite, as a King- 
bird. When he has the beetle or Mayfly or 
other insect secure in his chisel-bill he flaps 
back to the dead stub in a leisurely fashion, 
where he pecks at his prey and swallows it 
deliberately. 

The Red-head is a beauty. All his head is 
almost velvety red, and the shade is unique 
in the bird world. In the sunlight the color 
is unusually rich, and sometimes as it gleams 
from the wayside fence post, it seems the 
brightest thing in all outdoors. 

Red-head’s back is glossy blue-black, and his black wings have 
big white patches which show very plainly as he flies. His under- 
parts are dull white. His feet are muscular and equipped with 
curved claws which are so strong that when the bird sleeps his 





feet hold him to the bark without any muscular effort. His tail is 
a stiff prop which helps him, of course, as he chisels out the dead 
wood in search of grubs and borers. 

Red-head returns from the south during early May as a rule; but 
sometimes he remains in Pennsylvania throughout the winter. The 
nest cavity is dug in the toughest of telephone poles, or dead oaken 
stubs, and in the sawdust lined cavity four to six glossy white eggs 
are laid. The young birds have gray heads in their first plumage 
and the white patches in the wings are marked with black bars. Young 
Red-heads are interesting looking creatures when their plumage is 
changing to that of the adult. Tiny flecks of glossy red appear among 
the gray of the head, and rich blue-black patches come into the dull 
colored black. Red-head and his mate are exactly alike in color. 

In some sections of America Red-Heads have done a great deal 
of damage by drilling holes in the telephone poles. But we should not , 
be too hasty in condemning them for this, for the Red-heads are - 
consumers of enemies of the forests, and are very beautiful birds. 

Occasionally the Red-head develops cannibalistic habits. It has been 
known to eat the eggs and young of other birds. If the Red-heads 
of your neighborhood do not behave properly try to remember that 
bird habits are often individualistic, as habits sometimes are among 
human beings. 
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The Past and Future of the Roadside Menagerie 


HE DAY of the bear chained to a stake 
and standing in the scorching sun while 
well-meaning visitors proceed to pour soda 
and beer down its throat, is fast dis- 
ir Modern methods of exhibiting wild 
See ares include comfort and good food for 
ey animals and safety for the visitors. 

A Pennsylvania law, passed three years ago, 
requiring anyone keeping wild animals in 
captivity for exhibition purposes to obtain a 
license from the Game Commission, is the 
reason for this improvement over the less 
humane, often heartless and even unsafe ex- 
hibition practices of yesteryear. 

My personal opinion is that wild animals 
held in captivity, either in the larger zoos or 
in the small roadside menageries, are not un- 
happy or abused. They have been provided with 
room enough to exercise and sheltered from 
the sun and storm and are well fed on a proper 
diet. 

Cages or enclosures must be large enough 
for the animals to get away from visitors if 
they so desire, and strong enough to hold them 
under the most trying conditions. Cages must 
be clean and sanitary at all times. Protecting 
fences are required around all enclosures con- 
taining animals of any kind. These fences must 
be far enough away so that visitors may not 
reach the cages. 

When the legal setting for these regulations 
first became effective a few individuals con- 
sidered it a hardship. Some of them even 
closed up shop and disposed of their stock. 
However, in most of these cases the owners 


-had used their animals solely as a money 


making proposition and were not the proper 
persons to be allowed to keep any animals, wild 
or domesticated, in captivity. Thus the un- 
desirables were easily weeded out. 

On my first tour of inspection I found many 
owners, due to the fact that they had not care- 
fully read and comprehended the meaning and 
importance of the act, or through neglect, had 
not conformed to the rules. Some, also, were 
not entirely in sympathy with it. Advice was 
freely given in every case, rules were fully 
explained, lay-outs and plans were gone over, 
and the matter of proper feeding was considered 
and put on a sound basis. 

On the second inspection this season I found 


By C. EMERSON BROWN 





The day of the chained bear in Pennsylvania is at an end. 


an entirely different feeling existing among the 
owners. Changes as suggested by the Com- 
mission had been made, their animals were 
healthier, there is no more worry about 
children being injured, and the cages are strong 
enough to hold under any emergency. As one 
man put it, “I can sleep now that this worry 
is off my mind.” 

To offset the owners that closed when this 
law was passed, many new menageries are being 
started by men who are really interested in 
animals and willing properly to care for them. 
I recall one in particular who has recently 
secured a permit. He has but few animals, but 
the rules and regulations are being faithfully 
carried out, and many visitors stop to see and 
comment favorably on the way the creatures 
are treated. 

There are at this time many fine roadside 
menageries in our State. One of the best and 
largest collections is that of lobo wolves at 
Kane. The best collection of wild animals of 
different kinds and the best cared for is that 
of the so-called “Jungle Farm”, owned and 


operated by George J. Keller at Bloomsburg on 
highway route No. 11. Many large amusement 
parks have acquired fine collections: Dorney 
Park at Allentown has a collection of more 
than one-hundred and twenty-five specimens 
besides a newly erected reptile house which 
contains a wide variety of snakes, lizards, 
alligators, etc. If one cares to see the finest 
housing of bears in the State they should visit 
Idlewild Park at Ligonier. There the new 
cages are attractive, strongly built and ideal 
models for anyone considering keeping large or 
small bears. 


I have mentioned but few of the over fifty 
well kept roadside menageries which are success- 
fully operating at this time under the super- 
vision of the Game Commission, and I do not 
know of a single accident involving visitors 
since the menagerie law became effective. To be 
sure, in some cases there is still room for im- 
provement, but on the whole I believe Pennsyl- 
vania has the best menageries in the country 
and the future for them is assured under the 
present regime. 


A WOODLAND DRAMA 


EP, WE FOLK of the woods have our 
enemies, but we also have our little trail 
tricks as well. The other day three of us—a 
nice big brown mink, a cottontail rabbit, and 
myself, were up in the upper Birch Run area 
on a general scouting expedition. There our 
paths led to a focal point. I was just 
completing a six-mile walk in the afternoon 
of a hot day and had sat down on a stump to 
cool off and rest a spell. I was sitting some 
fifteen yards from the west side of a stream. 
Between me and the stream was an old woods 
road now used as a deer trail. 
I had not been sitting long when I heard a 


By R. C. ANDERSON 


thump, thump, thump, up stream, the sound 
coming closer all the time. Then came a rabbit 
hotfooting it for all that was in him. He passed 
me and hopped to the bank of the stream. There 
he turned and started back full tilt. He had not 
passed more than twenty feet from me on the 
return trip when he took a sidewise jump and 
landed about thirty inches from the path. Then 
I heard only a few faint thumps and all was 
quiet. I had not moved and knew the rabbit 
had not noticed me. Why was he behaving in 
such an unusual way ? 

I remained silent waiting for the next scene 
in the little drama. It was not long coming in 


the form of a mink, trailing the rabbit just the 
same as a dog would have trailed it. Down the 
path to the water’s edge it went. Under my 
breath I said, score one against you, you over- 
ran the trail eight feet. Soon it was back on 
the trail, coming back up the path just as the 
rabbit had done, but it did not make the side- 
wise jump where the rabbit did. It proceeded 
up the path out of sight. I did not feel the 
episode was over, so I waited in silence. Soon 
it returned, slower and more careful. This 
time it did not over-run the track but on the 
return trip failed to make the sidewise jump and 
went on not to return. A happy ending. 
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TOBYHANNA MILITARY RESERVATION NOW _ USED 
FOR GAME MANAGEMENT 
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FTER several years of effort on the part 


of the Pennsylvania Game Commission DANGER By W. GARD. CONKLIN 
and the Third Corps Area of the U. S. Army, ARTILLERY IMPACT 
Baltimore, the War Department at Washington AREA 


has granted a license to the Commission to 
exercise game management measures on the 
Tobyhanna Military Reservation, in Monroe 
County. The license was effective August 1, 
1938, having been signed by the Assistant Secre- 
tary of War May 28, 1938. The license covers 
approximately 19,000 acres of this famous Mili- 
tary Reservation, upon which the Commission 
is privileged to establish several game refuges, 
using for such purpose as much of the area as 
may be required. Under present plans three 
refuges, containing respectively 630 acres, 230 
acres, and 360 acres, will soon be established. 

The major portion of the area will remain 
open to public hunting in accordance with 
Pennsylvania Laws. 

The Commission will take such practical 





All persons are warned against going 
upon this area 


Do not touch or go near a shell which 
might be found as it may not have 
exploded 


explode if moved 
even slightly 


Such shells may 


By order of 
The Commanding General 
Third Corps Area, U. S. Army 


The Pennsylvania Game Commission 


It is a duty of the Commission, of course, to 
maintain for game protection purposes such 
force of Game Protectors on the area as may 
be necessary for proper enforcement of State 
Game Laws. Violations of the Game Laws 
will be prosecuted in the proper courts of the 
Commonwealth. On the contrary, all cases 
involving violation of the military regulations 
shall be turned over to the Government Care- 
taker on the reservation and prosecuted in the 
proper Federal Court. 


The United States Government will not be 
responsible for any damages to persons or 
property which may arise in exercise of the 








and effective measures as it can to improve 











hunting conditions throughout the area. It may 
plant game food-producing trees, shrubs, and 
vines, as conditions may require or permit, 
subject, however, to such military requirements 
as may be determined, from time to time, by 
the Commanding General of the Third Corps 


posted with signs 
information : 


The area specifically reserved for military 
purposes, approximately 
containing the following 


privileges authorized by the license nor for 
damages to person or property of officers of 
the Commission who may be on the reservation 
by reason of the license. Persons hunting on 
the reservation are cautioned accordingly. 


1700 acres, will be 











Area, or his duly authorized representative. 

Approximately 1700 acres of the reservation 
have been reserved by the War Department 
for military purposes and will be closed to 
hunting at all times. Attention is invited to 
the map reproduced on the inside of the back 
cover of this issue of the Game News. The 
principal area reserved for military purposes 
is north of the Lackawanna Trail between 
the town of Tobyhanna and a high point known 
as Powder Smoke Ridge. Likewise, the several 
firing points and impact areas indicated on the 
map and required for artillery practice will be 
closed to the public. All areas closed will be 
posted with appropriate signs by the Com- 
mission. 

The posters for the artillery impact areas will 








NO HUNTING 


This area reserved 


MILITARY PURPOSES 


CLOSED TO HUNTERS 


By order of 
The Commanding General 
Third Corps Area, U. S. Army 


The Pennsylvania Game Commission 


The Commission and sportsmen of Pennsyl- 
vania deeply appreciate the splendid spirit of 
cooperation demonstrated by the War Depart- 
ment, and particularly the officers of the Third 
Corps Area at Baltimore, in their compliance 
with Pennsylvania’s request to institute game 
management practices and provide public hunt- 
ing on the Tobyhanna Military Reservation. 
Heretofore hunting by the public was _per- 
mitted only upon permit which had to be 
secured from the caretaker on the reservation 
near the town of Tobyhanna. 


The reservation may be reached from the 
Lackawanna Trail, State Highway Route No. 
611, as well as from State Highway Route No. 
490 between Tobyhanna and Pocono Lake. 














contain the following information: 





EDITORIAL 


(Continued from Page 3) 


cause for alarm as was first indicated. To the contrary, by com- 
paring the posted acreage made under the present survey with a 
similar tabulation made back in 1934, it appears that the total 
acreage of farms posted against trespass have decreased from 4,059,599 
acres to 3,988,122 acres, and that farms posted, but occasionally 
hunted, have decreased from 2,699,096 acres to 2,614,104 acres. This 
indicates, subject to inaccuracies in estimates, that posters have been 
removed from farms totalling 156,469 acres since 1934. All acreages 
are estimates, and since the personal equasion is bound to creep into 
estimates we may not be justified taking these figures as conclusive. 
However, from comments received from the various District Game 
Protectors, it seems clear that in the State as a whole the posting 
of farm acreage has certainly not increased in recent years. 

To the contrary, the figures indicate a slight increase in the posting 
of forest acreage has taken place. According to District Game 
Protectors’ estimates, posted woodland acreage has increased from 
1,171,752 acres in 1934 to 1,394,386 acres in 1938, and that. the 
acreage posted but occasionally hunted has increased from 549,167 
acres to 644,752 acres. 

There is a land total of 28,692,480 acres in the Commonwealth. 


The survey made of the farm acreage throughout the sixty-seven 
counties shows that of this area 3,988,122 acres are totally posted, 
and 2,614,104 acres posted but occasionally hunted. Of 8,980,497 
acres of farm-owned forest land 1,394,386 are posted totally and 
644,752 are posted but occasionally hunted. The number of farm 
and forest acres posted in certain counties varies widely, depending 
largely upon the local hunting pressure. 

Whether this posted acreage of hunting grounds shall decrease 
or increase in the future is largely dependent upon the manner i 
which the real sportsmen of the Commonwealth cooperate with the 
landowners and the Game Commission. One of the surest remedies 
is to respect the landowner’s rights and protect his property, and 
to report at once to the nearest Game Protector or the office of the 
Commission at Harrisburg every case of property damage or other 
vandalism that comes to your attention. Get the hunting license 
number or the automobile license number, or both, with all the 
facts, and urge all your friends to do so. ; 

By recognizing the landowner as our hunting host, and helping 
him to protect his property, we can reduce the posted land acreage 
greatly in Pennsylvania this fall. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA DEER PROBLEM IN 1938 


shooting, a statewide open season. Except as 
might be provided by permits, this assures the 
least concentration of gunners and the smallest 
likelihood of over-shooting because both are 
controlled by the abundance of deer throughout 
different portions of the range. Such regula- 
tions also enable the removal of deer from all 
agricultural areas where they may be causing 
property damage. ' 

Because of the obvious shortage of breeding 
males and great preponderance of females, the 
breeding season of the deer has been prolonged 
far beyond normalcy. This, together with the 
winter stunting discussed heretofore, has in part 
resulted in the increased percentage of runts 
common to the herd through the production of 
Jate-born fawns which seldom develop normally. 
To help correct these conditions an open season 
for the killing of antlerless (which are largely 
female) deer has been declared. A minimum 
weight limit has purposely been omitted from 
the shooting restrictions because when previous- 
ly tried it has proven highly unsatisfactory. It 
frequently penalized true sportsmen for slight 
errors of judgment easily made by some of the 
best of hunters, while it also prevented the legal 
removal of numerous small, undesirable indi- 
viduals from the herd. 

Some sportsmen feel that an antlerless season 
with no minimum weight limit results in tre- 
mendous harm through the shooting of young 
male fawns, or “button bucks”. It has been 
found, however, that the percentage of button 
bucks killed during any antlerless season usual- 
ly is comparatively small. For example, a study 
of the 1935 antlerless kills (7) showed that 
only one out of every nine animals killed was 
a male fawn. Since the 1938 open season 
protects all mature males, which we _ should 
naturally expect to be sound breeders, and 
since it is questionable whether many of the 
male fawns would ever develop into desirable 
sires even though granted absolute protection, 
it would appear sound to sacrifice a limted 
number of buck fawns by taking steps which are 
certain to effect a better balance in the sex 
ratio of the herd. 

All past antlerless seasons have worked to 
the advantage of the general well-being of the 
herd in that they have helped thin out the 
animals in sections carrying excessive popula- 
tion densities; in that they have helped to 


(Continued from Page 7) 
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Figure 11 


maintain a balanced sex ratio; and in that they 
have invariably been followed several years 
later by an increased kill of better bucks. Below 
it will be noted that the legal kill of antlered 
bucks the second year following a heavy kill 
of antlerless deer, when the effect of killing 
button bucks during the previous doe season 
should be most pronounced, was always larger 
than the year previous to such doe seasons. 


PENNSYLVANIA DEER KILLS 
1923-1937 


Year Antlered Males Antlerless * 
1923 6,452 8 
1924 7,778 126 
1925 7,287 1,029 
1926 11,646 1,295 
1927 14,374 None 
1928 None 25,097 
1929 22,822 None 
1930 20,115 5,979 
1931 24,796 70,255 


ee Ne wie 
SPARSE |||]| 
1932 19,724 None 
1933 20,480 None 
1934 21,137 None 
1935 23,802 46,668 
1936 18,804 ** None 
1937 25,009 *** None 


* Includes both males and females. 
** Following excessive winter kill. 
*** Preliminary estimate of Game Protectors. 


Longer anterless seasons than that declared 
for 1938 have taken place in the past and the 
herd has not suffered irreparable damage, as 
many claim. Thus, in conclusion, it should be 
borne in mind that since the deer is not a 
grazing animal depending upon grasses and 
sedges for winter feed, but a browsing species 
which feeds on the tender green shoots of 
woody forest plants, the size of the herd must 
be maintained at different levels commensurate 
with the food supplies offered by the forests as 
they pass through their various developmental 
stages. 


GAME-KILL TABULATION REVEALS ASTOUNDING FACTS 


very definite instructions to all license issuing 
agents for this year relative to the require- 
ments of the law. Applicants for licenses will 
be required to furnish positive identification, 
especially as to place of residence and citizen- 
ship. Pennsylvania voters’ registration cards are 
Suggested as one of the best means of 
identification, 

All of the Game Commission’s officers in the 
field have likewise been instructed to check 
with the license issuing agents from time to 


(Continued from Page 5) 


time to make certain that the instructions of 
the Revenue Department are being adhered to, 
and to take advantage of any information they 
may have been able to collect. Furthermore, 
officers in the field have been instructed to 
require positive identification in addition to the 
hunting license whenever in their judgment such 
demand is justified. 

The Commission appreciates the splendid 
manner in which more than 88% of the license 
holders have cooperated in its first serious 


attempt to secure a complete tabulation of the 
game killed, which also has been so tremendous- 
ly helpful in eliminating those who are not 
entitled to hunting licenses. If like cooperation 
is forthcoming this Fall, and the 1938 season 
reports will be submitted prior to January 15 
as required by law, it should be possible to 
complete the tabulation and announce the total 
kill of game for 1938 not later than April Ist 
of next year. 
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TULAREMIA AND THE SPORTSMAN 


(Continued from Page 9) 


for half a block. It does not suggest that you shall kneel down and 
turn over, handle or pick up every dead rabbit, ground squirrel, crow, 
buzzard, or even the carcass of a field-hunting cat, you might discover. 
Remember that fleas, particularly, at once leave the body of anything 
which dies. Ticks will stick for a time on a carcass, and flies of 
course will feed on and lay eggs in carrion. 

What 1 mean to suggest and teach is caution! Use judgment, dis- 
cernment and common sense in your field shooting. You would not 
pick up a soiled or bloody handkerchief to use or examine it, unless 
perhaps, you felt that you had a call to be an amateur detective. The 
average person of poise and perception would avoid such things. Like- 
wise, the experienced outdoorsman will try to avoid any possible 
infection from Tularemia. 


D. Typhoid. The word is used here only as descriptive of the 
gteat depression and rapid loss of strength of this form. No relation- 
ship WHATEVER exists with the fever of that name—Typhoid Fever. 
The source of this form of Tularemia has not been determined but 
it probably results from eating infected UNDERCOOKED meat. 
It will not result from rabbit or other meat, NOT infected, regard- 
less of how cooked. But it may result from infected flesh, NOT 
properly cooked. There is not present a local external sore and no 
enlargement of the glands; all symptoms are of the entire body with 
high temperature, proportional pulse rise and weakness. There is also 
a quite RARE form known as Tularemic Pneumonia in man, usually 
very sudden in onset, cough, sputum mixed with what looks like 
stringy prunejuice to the home folks, but which is really changed 
blood. The duration of this type in man is usually short with always 
fatal ending. 

Now let us consider which animals or birds are susceptible to 
Tularemia. These include the wild rabbit, ground squirrel, hare, 
chipmunk—the pretty little striped fellow along the stumps and down 
logs, the coyote, the woodchuck, porcupine and some few of the game 
birds. Crows are at times infected, as these feeders on farmland 
grains and birds eggs are not at all averse to a meal on infected 
carrion. The turkey buzzard might be a possible carrier. Transmission 
from infected animal to animal, or from animal to man, is by blood- 
sucking flies, lice, ticks, fleas, etc. We all know that field hunting 
cats and dogs pick up fleas, cattle pick up ticks, people pick up both, 
flies bite them all. Hence the spread of disease from animal to man, 
from bird to man, from one to another, can become a constant spread 
of a dread infection of much concern to us all. And of particular 
concern to sportsmen and varmint hunters and all who live or spend 
much of their time in the game fields. Again, may I suggest, be careful! 


Various other diseases have been so spread, in addition to Tularemia. 
With the advance of medical science, we learn more and ever more 
of those questions of the host to infection, the carrying medium and 
the victim. Fortunately we not only learn more about how and 
where we get such things but we also learn even more about how 
to treat them and how to avoid them. May I suggest a word or 
two soon on how to AVOID becoming infected with Tularemia? 


Animals suffering from this malady, when viewed in the field, from 
an ordinary shooting distance, have a generally sick appearance. Sick 
looking when resting on fence, rock, in their form, on a stump or a 
log. They are indolent, spend little time in feeding and are not at all 
choicy about the selection of food. When disturbed, their retreat or 
getaway is slow and lacking in vigor. Of course, not all sick-looking 
animals mentioned have Tularemia, but they MAY be infected. Act 
accordingly. Don’t overlook the deer flies feeding between them 
and you! 


The generally informative outline given above is intended only to 
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convey an idea of the seriousness of the disease, its widespread areg 
of attack, how such attacks occur, and what causes them. It is not 
intended to cause needless alarm or to give the impression that 
Tularemia lurks just around the corner and is present on every 
deer fly’s feet. But it should suggest immediate consultation with a 
physician, YOUR physician, for direct treatment, as indicated. Do 
not expect the doctor to have in his medicine kit or his little black 
bag, a vaccine or a serum that will put you back to work in a day, 
or ready for another tour afield in a few hours; or that will immunize 
you to possible attacks. There is no such cure as yet! 

But, if you have been exposed to possible Tularemia infection, and 
a pimple turns into an ulcer, and you feel all in, go to bed and call 
the doctor. 


Prevention? Yes! Now you are THINKING! 


May I suggest: Do not hunt or wander around through farmland 
or fields in which you occasionally find a sick or a dead rabbit, obviously 
not a shot rabbit. 

Do not attempt to pick up or handle sluggish animals of the above 
rodent-vermin list. Do not bag such if sick looking, and then do not 
take home for food. 

Do not continue to dress animals with internal or external evidences 
of disease. Do not depend upon cooking to remove “any trace of 
possible infection.” You may pick up something before even getting 
the game dressed. 

Do not eat game meat not thoroughly cooked through. This does 
not mean you must burn it to a crisp, but it does suggest that you 
not eat it half-raw or still with the natural raw-meat color. 

Do not continue to hunt about, or sit around in places where deer 
flies are in numbers, are biting viciously, and just ready to set upon 
you for a bite and a juicy meal. 

If you develop symptoms, in spite of all reasonable precautions, call 
your doctor. 

May it not be possible that we are entering the period where 
disease-carrying insects and pests may be controlled, where they may 
be discussed in sportsmen’s magazines, in their meetings, around the 
country store even, so that the personal safety of the field shooter 
may be still further guarded day by day? For your own personal 
safety afield, common sense would suggest a pair of neat, light weight, 
well-fitting, insect-bite-proof gloves (not gauntlets), covering the 
wrists as well as the hands, when shooting in districts where Tula- 
remia infection is known. Wear these or rubber gloves when dressing 
rabbits or skinning specimens that might be infected. 

A loose-knot handkerchief well spread over the back of the neck, so 
long worn by the true cowboy of fact and fiction, would afford 
rational protection against blood-sucking flies attacking the neck, and 
some protection against ticks. Hesitate not at all in adopting sensible 
field accouterments. Be reasonably and sensibly prepared so that you 
may not become a victim of the first fly, flea or tick that sees you 
coming. 

Tularemia among rabbits and contracted from rabbits and ground 
squirrels has been mentioned before. I have tried to point out here, for 
the common good of all, that the field of possible infection is much 
more extensive, and the commonest pests of the insect world may prove 
the most dangerous, because they are found in the most places, in 
the greatest numbers, and are commonly the most annoying. 

Let us look into tomorrow with the thought uppermost in mind that 
we will use that bit of care, that sensible forethought, which will take 
advice or suggestion, and make tomorrow’s sport both reasonably 
safe and successful. 





ALL HUNTERS ARE URGED TO MAKE A 
SPECIAL EFFORT TO ENCOURAGE THE 
GOODWILL OF THE LANDOWNER THIS 
SEASON BY EXTENDING EVERY COURTESY 
POSSIBLE TO HIM. MAKE FRIENDS FOR 
YOURSELF AND YOUR SPORT 
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MANAGEMENT OF THE RED FOX 


(Continued from Page 12) 


From a critical scrutiny of the data we have gathered over a 
period of years, it is hard to see how the relative scarcity or 
abundance of foxes has made any difference so far as the popula- 
tion levels of the bobwhite were concerned. Some instances of heavy 
predation of foxes upon quail have been recorded, but these, in 
analysis, proved to represent only the increased pressure of predators 
always to be expected when large numbers: of birds are weakened 
as by hunger or when they over-populate their habitable environment. 
On the area having the highest fox population we have ever observed 
—about 5 grey foxes wintering per square mile—we found that the 
bobwhite loss rates for the season were nearly identical on both 
the portions of the area that were hunted over by foxes and those 
that were not. 

The objections of the bird hunters to foxes on the grounds of 
pheasant preservation seem to be most in keeping with the facts. 
This does not mean that we cannot have foxes if we are to have 
pheasants, as many instances could be cited where pheasants and 
foxes abound in the same localities and have for years. It seems as if 
we may have pheasants in the majority of places where the living 
conditions are favorable to them, whether foxes are there or whether 
they are not, although foxes may at times kill considerable numbers 
of the birds. 

It should be pointed out, however, that we have found it so difficult 
to obtain numerically exact census figures on pheasants and to 
evaluate the effect of shooting—legal and illegal—that we have 
practically no data from which to calculate the carrying capacities 
of different observational areas. We don’t know how definite carry- 
ing capacity of pheasant environment is from season to season or 
how close may be the relationship between existing pheasant popula- 
tions and carrying capacity. Lacking such fundamental knowledge, 
the best we can do, for the present, is to guess at the significance of 
predation upon pheasants by foxes or by any other predators. 

Neither do we know much about the significance of predation upon 
Hungarian partridges, nor upon a number of other game species which 
are also subject to a varying amount of pressure from foxes. 


The Public and the Fox 


The importance of the red fox as a fur-bearer deserves some space 
in this discussion. According to figures supplied by the Iowa Con- 
servation Commission, 18,350 pelts of this species were sold for 
$76,598.75 by the hunters and trappers of the state from the winter 
of 1931-32 to that of 1934-35. This represents an average return 


of $19,150.00 annually for four depression years when the prices 
received averaged but $4.12 per pelt. The sale of live wild pups has 
brought an additional return of several thousand dollars annually for 
recent years, the principal dealer in the state paying in the vicinity 
of $5,000.00 for approximately 2,400 pups during 1935. 


Finally, there is the esthetic value of foxes and other wild creatures 
to a group which, I suspect, actually includes most people of sincere 
outdoor interests. We, as human beings, have our prejudices and our 
squabbles, and we may strain to justify our stand on wildlife questions 
in terms of economics, biology, or sport, or in other ways; but, for 
all of that, the real reason that many of us want fo have living things 
around is simply because we want to. 


Our tastes may differ as to what we may want around, but as 
long as we stay within our decent rights and respect the rights of 
others, we should be entitled to some choice in the matter. Other 
things being equal, the man who would rather look at a fox track 
in the snow than watch a dog point a covey of quail, or vice versa, 
should be free to do so, without apologies, explanations, or the risk 
of being regarded as a crank. ; 


Control of the Red Fox 


For the control of foxes in Iowa, I would advise, on principle, 
against the use of poison, the gassing or destruction of dens, the 
payment of bounties, the indiscriminate killing of adults or young 
at seasons when the pelts are valueless, or any other measures that 
may result in unnecessary waste or may have potentialities in that 
direction. 


In the event that extreme provocation or immediate circumstances 
may call for action more drastic than winter hunting, such should 
be undertaken with full awareness of any short-comings and dangers 
that may be inherent in whatever systems may be employed. 


I would suggest that we continue to strive for an intelligent under- 
standing of predation as a natural phenomenon. When really severe 
depredations occur, there is generally a good reason; and we could 
well afford to know a little more about what we are trying to do 
and why.—Epitor’s Norte: This article is published in order to 
show all sides of Br’er Raynard. Too often only one side is presented. 
A much misunderstood animal he is likewise too often unjustly con- 
demned. It is to show all sides of wildlife—game birds, game animals, 
fur-bearers, and predators, that the Pennsylvania Game Commission 
is now conducting complete surveys of their life histories. Without 
such knowledge it is impossible to manage wildlife properly. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO ABOUT CONSERVATION 


Leave the vines, cedars and milkweed along 
the fences, for only under such cover can the 
bobwhite live. All over the country, in spring, 
the well-intentioned set brush fires, killing the 
native vegetation and letting in gangster plants 
—ragweed, burdock and thistle. My neighbors 
started their fire so late that it caught the 
ground birds in nesting season. We found 
pheasant eggs and song-sparrow chicks roasted 
in their cradles. 

Statutes are bootless without popular support. 
The man who breaks the conservation laws is 
a thief, stealing from the public heritage, and 
he should be condemned as such. Yet I know 
a southern banker who has spies telephone him 
from the local lake whenever wood duck alight. 
The government has closed the season on these 
beautiful little survivors the year round; the 
banker thinks it a joke to serve them at his 
table. Public opinion should run that joke 
out of town. 

The law of public opinion is its own police 
force. Around our national capital the dog- 


(Continued from Page 10) 


wood, Virginia’s state flower and the glory of 
the Maryland hills, was rapidly vanishing as 
truckloads rolled to market. The Wildflower 
Society started a publicity campaign each spring, 
asking citizens to help save the dogwood by 
neither buying nor picking any. The campaign 
was a complete success. 


We need Nature, just as it needs us. A 
woman in Massachusetts, bereaved, crippled, 
on the verge of losing her reason, was brood- 
ing on her misfortunes when a_chickadee 
alighted at her window, which overlooked a 
woodlot. She gave him crumbs, and he gave 
her hope. The sill became an unofficial station 
where birds were fed, banded, recorded. Today 
the woodlot is a bird sanctuary, administered by 
trustees, its floral and feathered beauty preserved 
for posterity. 


In Louisiana there is a regular business in 
game poaching. Woodcock are illegally hunted 
with lights at night, or baited and trapped, then 


sold to northern hotels and “sportsmen’s” clubs. 


These game bootleggers are often otherwise 
criminal. Biological Survey men, in a battle 
which left several of them severely wounded, 
recently arrested a ring of southern game hogs, 
all of them already wanted for murder or larceny. 
You can, back up such men as those who 
caught the criminals by buying a “duck stamp” 
for a dollar at your post office. Each issue is 
a philatelic item, for a famous artist engraves a 
new one every year, and all unsold on December 
3lst have to be destroyed. The dollar goes to 
pay wardens, feed game animals in time of 
scarcity, and establish refuges. 


Complacently we say to ourselves that 
conservation is a good thing, “but what can I 
personally do about it?” Plainly, we can do a 
good deal. For personal conscience is the 
beginning of conservation. And when conscience 
moves you to save wildlife, the sheltering trees, 
the fowl of the air, the waters upon the earth 
“and all that in them is,” you are saving 
America. 
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WILDLIFE AND A NATIONAL LAND USE PROGRAM 


A Radio Talk by Hon. Henry A. Wallace 
Secretary U. S. Department Agriculture 


the Federal Government have come to see that wildlife has a 
definite stake in a national land-use program. The wildlife groups have 
convinced the land-use experts that their wildlife conservation programs 
have something to contribute to soil conservation and water conserva- 
tion, and land-use experts have helped the wildlife groups see the 
interdependence of all uses of land and especially of the organic, 
renewable resources which are products of the soil. In our office of 
land-use coordination in the Department of Agriculture, the wildlife 
representatives work with the foresters, the agronomists and soil 
experts, the plant and animal specialists, and the economists. When 
the Government buys submarginal land today, it buys some suitable 
for wildlife conservation. When some other use is primary, such as 
reforestation or soil conservation or water storage, the Biological 
Survey sees to it that wildlife conservation comes into the picture 
as a secondary but still important use. 

It used to be the general opinion that our wildlife resources were 
exclusively the concern of hunters, trappers, and fishermen. Farmers 
liked some forms of wildlife because they fed on insects and weed 
seeds, but declared war on other beasts and birds under suspicion 
of feeding on cash crops or livestock. The war sometimes included 
hunters and fishermen who trespassed on the farmer’s land. Now we 
know that there is cash income for many in wildlife, there is sport 
for many more, there is quiet enjoyment for millions and millions 
of others, and there is now a secure place for wildlife conservation 
in our developing national program of wise land use. 

Today it is unusually important for wildlife groups to recognize 
that wildlife conservation cannot be divided into opposing interests. 
Good administration will not permit the development of conflicting 
conservation programs on public and private lands, and good economics 
will not permit the use of any land without continual reference to what 
is the major use of land today; namely, agriculture. A conservation 
program which leaves out of consideration the owners and users of 
more than half our total land area does not make much sense. The 
national program of land use which has been taking shape during 
recent years in the Department of Agriculture begins with this major 
use of the land and seeks continuous integration of this use with all 
others. With your help, wildlife conservation will continue to hold 
its proper place in this program. 


7. 2 the past tour or five years people both inside and outside 


COPY OF STATEMENT AS FILED WITH NEW CUMBERLAND 
POST OFFICE OCTOBER 1, 1938 


Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, etc., required by the 
Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of Pennsylvania Game News, published at 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, for October 1, 1938. 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared Leo A. Luttringer, Jr., who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the editor of the Pennsylvania Game News, 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: Publisher, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission, Harrisburg, Penna.; Editor, Leo A. Luttringer, Jr., 
Harrisburg, Penna.; Managing Editor, Leo A. Luttringer, Jr.; Business Manager, 
Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must 
be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned 
by a corporation, the names and addresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated concern, its name and 
address, as well as those of each individual member, must be given.) Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania Game Commission. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 

Signed: Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 31st day of August, 1938. 

Signed: Miss Lucille A. Stroup, Notary Public. 

(Seal) Commission expires March 5, 1939. 


If we could go back to that remote age when all of central Asig 
was a rich, well watered and productive land, and trace the story 
of its destruction, we would find that the ultimate catastrophe had been 
forecast by certain signs and phenomena of a sort that we have 
observed in recent years here in America. We would observe a process 
of deforestation, of unwise drainage, of futile attempts to cultivate 
the increasing areas of submarginal land. There were floods and 
droughts and dust storms of mounting intensity and frequency through- 
out the centuries. Beginning with the large animals and gradually 
extending to other forms, the native species of wildlife decreased and 
finally became extinct or nearly so as the vegetative cover disappeared 
and the water reservoirs dried up. 

In our planning to prevent an identical catastrophe in our own land 
we must coordinate the activities of farmers, sportsmen, nature lovers 
and conservationists of every degree and interest. We have organiza- 
tions interested in forestry, others that are interested in clearing lakes 
and streams of pollution. There are wilderness societies, there are 
associations established for the preservation of big game and still others 
to promote the welfare of fish, of wildfowl, of upland game. In fact, 
one can scarcely name anything in Nature that does not have a group 
of enthusiastic friends whose efforts are dedicated to its preservation, 
All told there are millions of individuals in the United States who are 
making contributions of one sort or another to conservation of our 
natural resources. 

In the past four years, however, warned by sensational floods and 
droughts and dust storms, even the general public has acquired an 
active interest in the subject of wise land use. There is today an in- 
creasing concern for all our organic resources and there is a determina- 
tion to establish workable, effective methods of administration for the 
wise use and most profitable management of these resources that are 
renewable but which unfortunately are also exhaustible. 

The national program has not overlooked the needs of wildlife. 
Approximately 3,000,000 acres of land unsuitable for agriculture has 
been added to the national system of waterfowl refuges. When this 
system is completed, it should have a total area of 7,500,000 acres if the 
minimum needs of waterfowl are to be met. While these refuges are 
primarily beneficial to wildlife, they are also of distinct service to soil 
conservation, to flood control, and to alleviating the worst effects of 
drought. 
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